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Exhibitions. 
R OYAL ACADEMY OF 


ARTS. 
WINTER EXHIBITION. 


WORKS by OLD MASTERS and DECEASED MASTERS of the 
BRITISH SCHOOL. Open from 9 4.m. to 5v.m. Admission 1s, 


—iaeaectaidaaa Season Ticket 5s. 

N. NORTH BRITISH ACADEMY OF 
. ARTS, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 

The SEC SOND EXHIBITION will he held at the C ORPORATION 

AKT GALLERIES, YORK. Opening JANUARY 24, 191 





Provident Institutions 
NEWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1339. 
Funds exceed 32,4001. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, B.C. 


G. K.T. 


Patron : 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K 


President : 
Col. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON, M.A. J.P. 
Treas 
THE LONDON AND W ESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 


OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1839 in the City of 
London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Pens ions and Temporary Assistance to principals and 
assistants engaged as vendors of Newsp apers. 

MEMBERSHIP.—Every Man or Woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution. and 
enjoy its benefits, upon payment of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
Quineas for life, provided that he or she is engaged in the sale of 
Newspapers, and such Members who thus contribute secure priority 
of consideration in the event of their needing aid from the Institution. 

YSIONS.—The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the Men 
receiving 251. and the Women 20l. per annum each. 

The “ Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her lite 
Majesty Queen Victoria, provides 20/. a year each for Six Widows of 
tt ors. 

“Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 25l., and One 
Semen, 201., and was specially subscribed in memory of the iate John 
Francis, who died on pril 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Athengum. He took an active and leading part 
throughout the whole riod of the agitation for the repeal of the 
various then existing ‘Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a Staunch supporter of this Institution. 

e ‘Horace Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks Marshall. The employés of that firm have primary 
right of election to its benefits 

he “Herbert Lloyd Pension Fund” provides 251. per annum for 
one man, in oe and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, 
who died May 12, 1899. 

The principal features of the Rules governing election to all Pensions 
are, that eac ch Candidate shall have been (1) a Member of — Institu- 
tions for not less than ten years preceding application ; (2) not less 

than fifty-five years of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of Newspapers for at 
ot ten years. 

ELIEF.—Temporary relief is given in cases of distress, not only 
to Waaceens of the Institution, but to menses or their servants 
who may be r d for by Members of the Institu- 
tion. Inquiry is made in oaell cases by Visiting Committees, and 
relief isawarded in ccordance “_ the merits and requirements of 

h case. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 








HE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA 
Invested Capital, 30,0001. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 
A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
‘Guineas (or its equivalent by instalments), and obtain the right to 
participate in the following advantages :— 
FIRST. Freedom from want in time of Adversity as long as need 
exists. 
SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 
THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 
FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots —— Hertford- 
shire) for aged Members, with garden produce, coal, and medical 
chtendance free, i in addition to an annuity. 
FIFTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when itis needed. 
SIXTH. All these are available not for Members only, but also for 
their wives or widows and young children. 
SEVENTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers an absolute 
right to these benefits in all cases of need. 
For further information apply bi the Secretary, Mz. GEORGE 
LARNER, 28 Paternoster Row, E 


EAFORD LADIES’ COLLEGE, SUSSEX. 

h (On the Board of Education's List of Efficient Secondary Schools 

after full inspection.) Large Staff, ,, of whom Three are Graduates. 

Mistress, built Modern School Premises. Good Playing Field.—Head 
Mistress, Miss COMFORT. 


QuRIsr Ss COLLE( +E, BLACKHE SATH, S.E. 
AVELING, M.A. B.Sc. 
Resneeiien , = Universities and Professions. 
Stress on Modern Languages and Science. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX 

Head Mistress.—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late cond 

Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal 
of Bedford College, London ; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 





LUCATION. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate perscrre pene to 
the CHOICE of SCHOOLS for BORE or GIELS 
TUTORS in England or Abr 
are invited a call upon or send fully ‘detailed pare ulars to 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING 
who for more than thirty years have been closely Z a h with the 
leading Educational Establishments. 
Mr. THRING, Nephew of the 


Advice, free of charge, is given b 
late Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sackville Street, London, W. 


KiNe’s COLLEGE, LONDON. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING TEACHERS FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
Theory, Practice. and History of Education—J. Ww. ADAMSON, 
Professor of Education (Head of the Department). 
Ethics.—Rey. A. CALDECOTT, D.Litt. D.D., Professor of Mental and 
Mora] Philosophy. 
Psyehology—W. BROWN, M.A., Lecturer. 

The Course, which includes Practical Work in Secondary Schools, 
extends over one academical year, beginning in OCTOBER or 
JANUARY. It is suitable for those who are preparing to take the 
Teachers’ Diploma of the University of London. 

The Fee is 201. for the year if paid in advance, or Fight Guineas per 
Term (Three Terms in the Year). TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of 201. each 
for One Year, tenable from October 1, 1910, are offered to suitable 
Candidates (Men) who are Graduates of a British U niversity.—Applica- 
tion should be made to Prof. ADAMSON, King’s College, Str: ai, W.C, 


KING's 


COLLEGE, LONDON. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
EVENING CLASS DEPARTMENT. 

COURSES are arranged for the INTERMEDIATE and FINAL 
EXAMINATIONS for the B.A. and B.Sc. DEGREES of the UNI- 
VERSITY OF LONDON. Students taking the Full Course pay 


ee Fees, and rank as Internal Students of the University. 
ENING CLASSES are also held for Mechanical and Electrical 


B.A., 





oudunien Architecture and Building Construction, Drawing, 
Mathematics, Physics, and all Science Subjects. 

For full information and Prospectus apply to the Dean (Mr. 
R. W. K. EDWARDS) or to THE SECRETARY, King’s College, 
Strand, London, W.C. 





HE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN to Graduates of the Inte Royal 
University of Treland who desire to be registered under Section xiii, 
Trish Universities Act, 1908, as Graduates of the Qneen’s University of 
Belfast, or to be enrolled as Members of Convocation. that particulars 
of the condition of registration and enrolment, and Forms of Applica- 
tion, may be obtained from the Secretary, 

J. M. FINNEGAN. 


Queen’s University, Belfast. 





- Situations Warant. 


BEDFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


The HEAD MASTERSHIP of this SCHOOL will become 

ACANT on FRIDAY, open 8 next, the Summer Term commencing 
WEDNESDAY, May 4. 1910. 

Preference will be given to Candidates between the ages of 30 and 


45 

‘the E Head Master will receive a fixed Stipend of 2007. a year anda 
Capitation Fee of 41. for each Boyin the School up to 200, 22. 10s. for 
each Boy from 200 to 300, and 11. for each Boy over 300. After five 
years the Capitation Fee for each Bov between 300 and 800 will be 
raised to 11. 10s.; for all Boys over 800 it will remain at 12. The 
number of Boys at present in the School is 780 

A House adjoining the School Grounds will be provided, free of 
Rent, Rates, and Taxes. 

The Head Master will not be allowed to take Boarders 

He will be required to retire at the age of 60, asikaae continued in 
Office until 65 by resolution of the Governing Body. 

No Pension will be provided. 

Cc: tes should send thirty printed copies of their ag mgs oe 








Gdurational. 
EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. 


—This School is strongly recommended to those who wish for 
a healthy trainin = po mind and body. Refined Home ; good Grounds; 
BAN “high, and one of the healthiest in England.—Principal, Miss 
DAWB8s, M.A. D.Lit.Lond. Classical Scholar, Girton. 


RY STAL PAL ACE PRACTICAL SCHOOL 
or ENGINEERING.—Principal, J. W. WILSON, MI.C.E. 
M.I.M. The FIRST TERM of the THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR 
will OPEN on WEDNESDAY. January 5. New Students should 
attend at the mga = the previous day between 10 a.m. and 1 p.m. 
for Examination ospectus forwarded on application to THE 
REGISTRAR, Sool of Engineering, Crystal Palace, 8.E. 


and Testimonials (which ar not exceed six) before 
JANUARY 31, 1910, toA ALLEN, Clerk of the Barpur Trust, 
ie Bedford, from whom any 3. information can be obtained. 
It is requested that no personal or other application be made by any 
Candidate to “py Order, of the Governing Body. 
y 


rder. 
ALLEN, Clerk of the Harpur Trust. 
The Harper Trust Offic — ‘Bedford 
December 22, 1909, 


TTNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The SENATE invite applications for thc post of SECRETARY in 
the DEPARTMENT of the ACADEMIC REGISTRAR. Salary 200l., 
rising by annual increments of 101. to 2501.—Applications (with which 
an addressed envelope should be enclosed) may be made to the under- 
signed for further particulars. 

HENRY A , Mme. Principal. 








University of London, South Kensington, 8.W 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 





THE ATHENZAUM is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 





UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


ASSISTANT LECTURER AND DEMONSTRATOR IN PHYSICS. 
The COUNCIL invites applications for the above post. Stipend 
1501. per annum 
Applications, accompanied by eee anton, should be sent to the 
undersigned not later than THURSDAY, January 6, 1910. 
The Candidate elected will be required to enter upon his duties at 

the e«rliest possible opportunity 
Further particulars may be obts iined from 
GEO. H. MORLEY Secretary. 


M[PHE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 

The COUNCIL invites applications for the position of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER in GERMAN. Candidates must possess British or 
German University Degree or equivalent qualification, and be able to 
Lecture in English or in German on Modern German Literature and 
also to conduct German Classes in the Faculty of Commerce. Stipend 
1501. Applications, accompanied by references and not more than 
three Testimonials, should be sent, on or before JANUARY 15, to 
THE REGISTRAR, The U niversity, Manchester, from pt nome further 
particulars may be obtained. 


UNIVERSITY 


The COUNCIL propose to appoint a CATALOGUER in the 
LIBRARY. Salary 125l. per annum. —Applications, stating Academic 
qualifications and Library experience, with copies of three Testi- 
monials, should be sent, not later than JANUARY 12, 1910, to THE 
REGISTRAR, from whom further particulars may be obtained 


OF MANCHESTER. 


ROYAL ALBERT MEMORIAL. 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, EXETER. 


ASSISTANT MISTRESS OF METHOD, with exper 
Infant School and Kindergarten Methods ro 


WANTED, 
ence in teaching 
English Subjects. Salary 1202 

Sig ge should be lodged, not later than JANUARY 11, 1910, 
with THE GISTRAR, from whom a Form and particulars of 
ouasaneis aan be obtained. 





UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


VACANT POST OF CHIEF LIBRARIAN. 

The UNIV pert, COURT have resolved to proceed to the appoint- 
ment of a CHIEF LIBRARIAN for the UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. 
As at present nh my the Library Staff comprises a Curator, a 
Chief Librarian, and Assistants. It may continue on that footing for 
a year or two longer, but the intention is that thereafter the duties 
of Curator shall be conjoined with those of the Chief Librarian, the 
office of Curator being discontinued. 

It is important that the Chief Librarian to be appointed should, 
apart from personal qualifications, such as age, business habits, &c., 
have had some training in Library Ac iministration, with a knowledge 
of the most approved methods of preparing and keeping the Catalogue 
of a great Library; and it is essential that he should possess a good 
working knowledge of the Ancient Classics and of the principal 
European Languages, more especially French and German. 

The Salary is 4002. per annum, rising to 500. 

Fach Applicant should lodge with the undersigned. on or before 
MONDAY, January 31. 1910, twenty copies of his application, and 
twenty copies of any Testimonials he may desire to present. One 
copy of the Arplication should be signed. 

‘urther particulars on application. 
C, TAYLOR, Sec EmORy. University Court. 


University of Edinburgh, December 24, 190¢ 


HE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 

Appitestions will he received up to JANUARY 15 for the post of 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. Salary 90/.—Further particulars may be 
had from THE HONORARY LIBRARIAN. 


( 1OSPORT AND ALVERSTOKE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL. 

An ASSISTANT MASTER is REQUIRED to commence duties as 
early as possible. 

Candidates should be specially qualified to teach French by Modern 
Methods. 

Salary 1201.-1401., rising to 2001. per annum. 

Further particulars can be obtained from THE HEAD MASTER, 


to whom applications should be addressed. 


High Street, Gosport. 
O F a | 


C it 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ART AND SECONDARY DAY 
SCHOOL. 








COL N. 


WANTED, an ASSISTANT ART MASTER. Experience in 
Elementary Work, including Design. essential. To commence duties 
as soon as possible. Commencing Salary 110l. per annum.—Applica 
tions, with qualifications, and copies of three recent Toons 
must he sent, not later than JANUARY 11, 1910, to A. £. COLLIS, 
Organizing Secretary. 
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- Me 1 a IST, ricin near! 2,000 BRITISH and Books and Manuscripts, including the Library of the late 
Situations Wanted. Be COLONIAL COINS, 4d. me A free. —REGAN, 124, Queen’s Road, PERCY ARDEN, Esq., removed from the Albany. 
swater mdon. 
DITOR of _ successful London Popular : 


Periodicals and Projector of successful Books and other Pub- 
lications seeks APPOINTMENT. e would waaeriene Editorship of 
an existing Periodical, or of new one, or would act as Literary 
Adviser and General Editor in a Publishing icone. Good Organizer, 
with Practical Business Methods.—W. P., Box 1654, Atheneum 
Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





ADY SECRETARY (Private or Society), 
thoroughly competent and experienced. Three and a half years’ 
reference. Young, educated, energetic.—Box 1655, Athenzeum Press, 


13, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





Miscellaneous. 
UBLISHING.—For a GENTLEMAN ex- 


perienced in the Publishing World and willing to take a 
personal and active part in an established and well-known business of 
this nature, useful employment for 2,000l. to 3,0001. c ould be found.— 
Write 219, penuh 's Advertising Offices, Fleet Street, London. 


Y BOURN. —WANTED, all Persons Sur- 

name of WIBORN, WYBURN, &c. (and all Descendants of 

such Names), to write me for Prospectus of New History re _their 

Family Ancestry. —S. F. WEYBUKN, Box 494, Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania. 


L{TBRAEY RESEARCH undertaken at the 
British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 
Testimonials. — A. B., x 1062, Athenwum Press, 13, Bream’s 
—_ Chancery Lane, E.C. 











Should rend goo and all interested in the otis 
should read a book by one who cured himself after suffering 
40 years, STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINIS- 
CENCES OF A STAMMERER, post free. —B. BEASLEY Dept. C 
Tarrangower, Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W, 


‘OUTH NORWOOD.—The Daughter of a well- 
known rg Man is desirous of LETTING TWO BEDROOMS 
and a SITTING ROOM on South Norwood Hill. With Board. Rooms 
would suit a Lady and her Husband and One Son or Daughter; or 
Two Ladies or Two Gentlemen. Five minutes from Norwood Junction 
Railway Station, and two minutes from the Trams.—C. M., Box 1646, 
Athenzum Press, 13, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. C. 





Sope-Wciters, he. 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
YPE-WRITING undertaken by highly educated 
fi 


Women a Tripos ; Cambridge gher Local; Modern 
Languages), earch, Revision, ‘lranslation, Shorthand.—THE 
CAMBRIDGE TYPE: WRITING AGENCY, 5, DUKE STR ii 
ADELPHI, Cc. (formerly 10, Duke Street). Telephone: a308 City. 


ryVYPE- WRITING, 9d. per 1,000 words. All 
kinds of MSS. accurately typed. Clear Carbon Copies, 3d. per 1,000. 

References to well-known Authors. Oxford Higher Local. Tel. 1272, 

Richmond P.O.—M. KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8.W. 


HE UNIVERSITY DUPLICATING AG ENCY 

1, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.—Expert TYPE-WRITING 

and DUPLICATING. Examination ‘Papers a speciality. Latin, Greek, 

Modern Languages, Mathematics, Science.—Apply MANAGER for 
Terms. 


UTHORS’MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE- WRITTEN with complete accuracy, 9d. per 

1,000 words. Clear Carbon Copies guaranteed. References to well 
known Writers.—M. STUART, Allendale, Rymberlay Road, Harrow. 




















Y PE. Ww RITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 

8d. per 1,000 words. Carbon Copies, 3d. per 1,000 words Accuracy 
and promptreturn guaranteed. Excellent references from well-known 
Authors.—NORA DICKINSON, 1, Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 


YPE-WRITING. _—The WEST KENSINGTON 
OFFICES. Authors’ MSS., &c. Legal and General Copying. 
Private Dictation Room. Circulars Duplicated. Usual Terms. 
Tessons. Keferences. Established states years.—SIKES & SIKES, 
2234, Hammersmith Road, W. 











T YP EWR LT TOE R 
KINDLY NOTE CHANGE CF ADDRESS 
10, MAITLAND PARK VILLAS, HAVERSTOCK HILL, N.W. 


| PSataogen. 


LAISHER’S DECEMBER CATALOGUES 
of PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS and BOOKS FOR BOYS 


are now ready, and will be sent post free on application. 

These TWO CATALOGUES include many ENTIRELY NEW 
REMAINDERS in General Literature, also a large and wide Selec- 
tion of well-illustrated and attractive Books for the Young, SULT- 
ABLE FOR NEW YEAR'S PRESENTS. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, L+tp., 
Remainder and Discount Booksellers, 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


(CATALOGUE, No. 52.—Drawings of the Early 





5 
English School—Engravings and Etchings, including many fine 
Prints after Turner—Turner’s Liber Studiorum—Constable’s English 
Landscape—Lllustrated Books—Rare — by John Ruskin. Post | 
free, Sixpence. — M. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, Ric hmond Surrey. | 


E §, 








Bow E § & B OW 
1, TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE. 
JUST READY, FREE ON APPLICATION. 


No. 333. CATALOGUE OF THEOLOGICAL 








300KS (many from the LIBRARY of Dr. CHARLES TAYLOR) 
Archeology and Architecture—the Bible in various Languages— | 
Commentaries — Biography—Fathers of the Church—Geography | 
and Travel—History—Hymns—Liturgical Works, &c. | 





jIRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; Books illus- 
trated by G. and R. Cruikshank, hiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 
largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. CATA- 
LUOGU Es issued and sent post free on application. Books Bought.— 
WALTER T. SPENCER, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


. 
OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The most expert Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for CATALOGUE. I make a 
special feature of exchanging any Saleable Books for others selected 
from my various tte. Special List of 2,000 Books I particularly want 
—_ free. —EDW. KER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John Bright Street, 
‘s Dutch and Flemish Furniture, 42s. for 11s.; 
Burke's Peerage, 1908, 24a. | 1907, als. 5 | Who's Who, 1909, 11s. for 4s. 6d. 











Authors’ ny 


T° WRITERS OF POETRY AN D BELLES- 

LETTRES.—THE ADELPHI PRESS, Lrp., Adam Street, 
W.C., are prepared to consider MSS. for Publication, a to undertake 
all forms of sahecaey | Business. 








rE, AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Established 1879. 

e interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 
Publishing arranged. MSs. pool ve Publishers.—Terms and Testi- 
mouials on application to Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 24, Paternoster Row. 











Printers. 
RINTING OF DISTINCTION.—FAMILY 


RECORDS, PEDIGREES, MEMOIRS, &., PRINTED under 
Expert Supervision, and Searches made where MSS. are incomplete. 
Write for Estimates and all Particulars—GERRARDS LTD. (The 
Westminster Press), at 4114, Harrow Road, London, W. Superintending 
Genealogical Expert, Mr. Perceval Lucas. 


HE ST. CATHERINE PRESS, Printers and 
Publishers of beautiful Books at a moderate yates Experts in 
_ Production of Genealogical and Topographical Works, Eeiigrese 
&c.—For advice, Specimens, and oe apply to THE MANAGER 
8, York Builsings, Adelphi, Ww. 











AT THE N AU UM PRES S. _—JOHN ‘:E DW ARD 
NCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &c., is | 
7 NSU BMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS, | 
err ODICAL PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Ne ——— | 
Sales by Auction. | 
QGTEVENS’S AUCTION ROOMS. 
Established 1760. | 


TUESDAY NEXT at half-past 12 o'clock. 
An interesting COLLECTION of BRASS and 


Sher rat tee (by order of the Executors of the late R. C. 
PON BY, Esq.)—Antique and Roman Glass—Persian Pattern 
ea Fern Pots—China Coloured Figures—Carvings—Bronzes 
—Satsuma Ware and Art Silver Ware from Japan—Jade Vase—ani 
Miscellaneous Curios and Works of Art. 

Mr. J. C. STEVENS will offer the above Proverty by AUCTION, at 
his Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 

On view day prior 10 to 4, and morning of Sale. 
application. 


Catalogues on | 


NEW BOOK BY THE 
ADDRESSES T 


By DOROTHEA 


MESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., on 
THURSDAY, January 13, and Following Day, at ten minutes past 
1 o'clock precisely, MISi ;CKLLANEOUS BOOKS, including the above 
LIBRARY, comprising Standard Works in all Branches of Lite rature 
—a Series of Sir William Fraser's Family Histories, in morocco bind 
ings—Mclan and Loggan’s Clans, with Coloured Phates—J: ucquemart 
and Le Blant’s Histoire de la Porcelaine—Nash's Mansions, 4 vols. 
folio, Coloured—Shaw’s Dresses and Decorations of the Middle Ages, 
Coloured—Jones’s Grammar of Ornament—Griggs’s Asian Carpets—and 
similar Works on Ornament—Valuable First Editions—Sporting Books 
—Books with Coloured Plates—Americana—A valuable Collection of 
Autograph Letters—Caricatures—Engravings, &c. 


Catalogues may be had. 








Magazines, Xr. 
READY TO-DAY. 2s. 6d. net ; 2s. 9d. post free. 
THE HIBBERT JOURNAL 


Principal Contents of JANUARY Number. 
FATHER TYRRELL: Some Memorials of the Last Twelve Years of 
His Life. By Baron F. yon Hu gel. 


GEORGE TYRRELL: A Friend's Impressions. 
Osborne. 


TENNYSON. By Prof. Henry Jones. 


GREEK RELIGION AND MORALITY AS SET FORTH BY 
PINDAR. By Prof. Edward B. Clapp 


THE COLLAPSE OF LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY. 
K. C. Anderson, D.D. 


ORTHODOXY, ppEeaonery. HERESY, AND FREEDOM. By 
the Rev. P.'T. Forsyth, D. 


DIVORCONS! Byan Soames Layman. 


GROUNDS OF FAITH: A Study of Likelihoods. By Edward 
Gehring, 


FAITH AND KNOWLEDGE. By Prof. Eduard Konig. 
TRUTH IN ART AND IN RELIGION, By E. F. Carritt. 
CATHOLICISM AND HAPPINESS. By the Rev. R. L. Gales. 


SAVAGE SUPREME BEINGS AND THE BULL-ROARER. By 
R. Marett. 


SELF-ASSERTION IN NIETZSCHE AND SELF-SURRENDER 
IN BOEHME. By W. A. Ross and the Rev. G. W. Allen. 
DISCUSSIONS. REVIEWS. RECENT BOOKS AND ARTICLES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, London, W.C 
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THE PUBLISHING SEASON AND 
THE BOOK-TRADE. 


WE propose from time to time to devote 
our first article to themes of literary 
interest apart from any book-review. This 
is the age of the snippet and the paragraph, 
and there is not at present much space 
allowed anywhere for a longer considera- 
tion of current matters in the world of 
books. We find, it is true, occasional 
batches of letters on such points, but 
these have a personal, and _ therefore 
one-sided, interest, and, after running 
a wayward course attractive to the student 
of human nature, often end by obscuring 
the real issue. 


Essays on literary questions, whether 
on the critical or practical side, have 
been largely shouldered out of the maga- 
zines ; and politics hold an overmastering 
attraction for the fugitive writer, varied, 
perhaps, by such hastily compiled remi- 
niscences as a centenary may suggest, or 
articles, say, on Shakespeare and the 
Drama—two inexhaustible subjects for 
the intelligent amateur who is full of 
“* discoveries.” 

But what we may call the practical 
politics of the literary commonwealth is 
but ill represented. It evokes no com- 
ment at reasonable length on its problems 
and difficulties. Something we hope to 
contribute occasionally to this end, and 
we open our articles by a few reflections 
on the Publishing Season and the Book- 
Trade. 





That Season, we are sure to hear before 
it is over, has been spoilt by some special 
cause or other, over which the publishers, 
asarule, have nocontrol. But itis worth 
while to consider whether, besides these 
extraneous and often legitimate reasons 
for disappointment, the conditions them- 
selves of the Season make for prosperity 
and the satisfaction of the public which 
buys or might buy books. 


The brilliant and anonymous author of 
‘Pen, Patron, and Public ’ pointed out two 
years ago that 


“the competition between publishers as to 
the number and importance of their spring, 
summer, and autumn announcements is ex- 
hausting themselves and impoverishing the 
writers they employ. In periodical letters 
the suicidal progress now going on shows 
itself in the disappearance from time to time 
of a magazine that has almost become an 
institution.” 


This competition shows no signs of 
slackening. In some notable respects— 
the new interest in publications concerning 
art of all kinds, the vogue of the “ colour 
book,”’ and the improvement of the aver- 
age illustration (which has affected even 
the trade poster)—the competition is 
creditable to the taste and enterprise of 
the day. But another chief feature, the 
rewriting of history and memoirs, is less 
satisfactory. Writers aim more at style, 
which usually means affectation, than 
accuracy ; they neglect original documents 
and pillage freely from existing authorities. 
This kind of popular book is too lightly 
undertaken, and generally secures praise 
which it does not deserve. 

American books which in the country 
of their origin have special claims on 
readers are freely introduced over here, 
though, when they concern English art, 
topography, or social customs, they are 
naturally founded on matter already 
familiar. Sometimes they are sent to us 
without a hint that they have already 
been seen and reviewed in England. 


Two or three cases of late involving 
public apologies have indicated the extent 
to which matter is “‘ conveyed ”’ (“‘ Convey 
the wise it call ’’) from earlier authorities, 
and the time has come when this practice 
ought to be severely scrutinized. Un- 
fortunately, the average author is a poor 
man of business, and cannot apparently 
speak or act for himself. 


Short cuts to knowledge in the shape 
of thought and wisdom books—primers, 
books of extracts, and anthologies are 
being much overdone. In the last respect 
slavish imitation is notable. 


The wide production of English classics 
as reading-books for scholastic purposes 
is matter for congratulation ; but anno- 
tated editions of every kind must be 
far in advance of the demand for them. 
There are some cases of originality and 
independent research, but usually the 
reviewer is inclined to echo the pun- 
gent paradox: “Plus ¢a change, plus 
c’est la méme chose.” 


All aspects of nature study are receiving 
a marked attention which would have 





surprised critics even ten years ago, and 
the supply of popular books on birds and 
flowers seems to indicate a new and 
healthy demand for the open air, partly 
due, no doubt, to the wide range of sub- 
jects now permitted by the Board of 
Education. We have heard it said that 
you can even take the High Jump as a 
subject, an innovation which suggests 
the ideals of ancient Greece. 


The over-production of the novel has 
been so much discussed as to need no 
comment, and is a fact which is beginning 
to reach the intelligence of the average 
person. It may be well, however, to 
give the figures for the last two winter 
seasons. In 1907 “ novels, tales, juvenile 
works, &c.,” reached in September and 
the two following months the figures 264, 
374, and 249—in 1908, 265, 319, and 204. 
This year we have received on one 
day more than thirty books in juvenile 
literature from a single house. How is it 
possible to deal with such a flood as this ? 
and, even if criticism is regarded as 
worthless, does this superfluity of seasonal 
publications do anything but distract 
the buying public ? 

Is anything really gained by this crowd- 
ing of books into Seasons? Would the 
public interest wane if the autumn and 
winter flood was reduced, and there was 
a chance all the year round—even 
during what we are accustomed to call 
our summer—to choose from a larger 
array of new books? We do not believe 
that the public would notice the reduction 
in the autumn and winter, and it would 
certainly profit by the more equable 
disposition throughout the year. 


The appearance of works of considerable 
research on the same subject simultane- 
ously is notable, and appears to exceed 
that irony of Providence to which we all 
are subject. Would it not be possible 
to arrange more intercommunication 
between authors in the opening stages 
of their work? We know not how far 
publishers reveal their forthcoming books 
to other publishers. At present it is 
heart-rending for, say, A., when correcting 
the proofs of ‘The Pig in History and 
Tradition,’ to find that B. has been engaged 
for years on the same entrancing theme, 
and has in the press a book taking up 
the very points he has himself attacked— 
the Pig as a Friend of Early Man, the 
probable authenticity of Lamb’s story of 
roast pork as indicating a taboo, and the 
essential cleverness of the Pig, foolishly 
denied for many centuries. 


At the beginning of last year we pub- 
lished a protest from an historian of 
distinction whose book had been made 
into a “‘ remainder ” at an unusually early 
date. Such “remaindering” is now re- 
sorted to within a limit of time pre- 
viously unheard of, and is a clear proof 
of the fact that books are rashly under- 
taken, early condemned as bad specula- 
tions, and dropped before they have a 
fair chance to improve their position. 


The enterprise which has brought 
reprints of all kinds within the reach of 
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the poor man is a gratifying and hopeful 
feature of the day. The masterpieces of 
Eschylus and Sophocles, and classical 
writings of less note, are now to be 
had in capable translations, as well as 
books which have long made their repu- 
tation with the average reader. 


With most publishers you can be 
fairly certain of obtaining good sound 
work, the contents of which are fairly 
described. But there are other cases 
in which the bookbuyer has need of 
caution, for he may find advertised as 
new, and perfect in style and text, an 
edition which has been seen long since 
by reviewers, and did not with its first 
publisher exactly satisfy the competent 
critic. Why should such editions be 
foisted on an unsuspecting public without 
the guidance of expert comment on their 
merits ? 


The answer is that they are supported 
by the powers of the advertiser ; that some 
ignorant or well-meaning writers praise 
them, and the services of others, who 
might claim the right of the expert to 
examine them, are not required. Straight 
to the great heart of the public they go ; 
and our only wonder is that this large 
and respectable body does not object to 
being so often taken in. The public 
moves slowly, but surely; some day, 
perhaps, it will learn that advertisement 
and achievement are different things. 
At present it has, perhaps, got so far as 
to realize that most criticism is reckless 
eulogy, and to conclude therefrom that 
all criticism is biased and comparatively 
worthless, thus rendering nugatory the 
efforts of the honorable minority to assist 
in the choice of books. 


Bookselling is a department of commerce, 
the cynic replies, as much as the selling 
of soap or furniture, and the advertise- 
ments—whether avowed advertisements 
or posing as reviews—are a triumph of the 
imagination, a triumph of which, Mr. 
Lowes Dickinson points ous in the 
December number of The English Review, 
the United States is proud. Even if we 
grant this, we may remark that the new 
methods are not such as lead either to 
stability or prosperity. The man who 
knows and loves books might have some- 
thing more severe to say, but he can 
hardly expect to be heard when the 
hustler’s voice is so loud. 


Over production of books which for the 
most part never ought to have been pub- 
lished is the root of the present discontent, 
and many works with serious pretensions 
seem to deserve little better than the life 
of the average novel. The writers of 
fiction some while since we styled the 
“three-month immortals.” Does the 
average writer at the present day expend 
the care and trouble due to a thing 


" quod et hunce in annum 
Vivat et plures? 


The happy author, we believe, is he who 
produces a standard arithmetic. But we 
should like to see a larger proportion of 
books going on their way, and gathering 





steadily year by year new readers. The 
standards of the present day are not too 
high ; indeed, there is much of that 
‘* easy access ”’ to the reader’s grace which 
belonged to the hearer when, according 
to Arnold’s fancy, Proserpine listened 
to the Dorian shepherds. 








Letters from the Peninsula, 1808-12. By 
Lieut. - General Sir William Warre. 
Edited by his Nephew, the Rev. Edmond 
Warre, D.D. (John Murray.) 


Tuts is a book which the friends of the 
famous Head Master of Eton will read 
with special interest at this season, it 
having appeared almost simultaneously 
with his return, as Provost, to the great 
school where he has been sorely missed 
during his four years of retirement. The 
memoir of his uncle, and the introduc- 
tory notes to the chapters into which 
the letters have been divided, show that 
Dr. Warre is in full possession of his 
vigorous powers, which he will now once 
more be able to devote to Eton. 


William Warre, when a captain of 
Dragoons, at the age of twenty-four, went 
out to Portugal as A.D.C. to General 
Ferguson in the summer of 1808. Less 
than a month after landing he took part 
in the battle of Vimiero. From that 
time until September, 1812 — the period 
covered by the letters, which come 
suddenly to an end five weeks after 
Salamanca—he saw a great deal of hard 
fighting, being present at almost all the 
sieges and battles in the interval, excepting 
Busaco and Albuera. 


The letters for the most part are wonder- 
fully good. Considering that sometimes 
they were written almost on the field of 
battle, and nearly always in circumstances 
of discomfort, we think their style is 
remarkable. But this was a characteristic 
of officers’ letters from the seat of war in 
the days when letter-writing was part of 
a gentleman’s education. Letters from 
modern campaigns, such as the Boer War, 
generally remind us that we live in the 
age of the telegraph and the telephone. 
The special interest of a collection such as 
this is for the expert who is acquainted 
with other contemporary accounts of the 
incidents of warfare. On the larger issues 
of the conflict these lettters do not seem 
to contain much that is important. 
Nothing is said in them about the friction 
which existed between the rival com- 
manders, Sir Harry Burrard, Sir Hew 
Dalrymple, and Sir Arthur Wellesley ; 
nothing new is said about the dissatis- 
faction caused by the Convention of 
Cintra. But if ever the history of the 
Peninsular War is written afresh, the 
historian will have to consult William 
Warre’s letters for points of detail. 


Thus we have before us a contemporary 
account from another hand of the battle 
of Vimiero. It narrates two incidents to 
the credit of two Highland soldiers—one 


| of whom saved the life of the French 
| general Brenier, and refused to accept his 
watch and purse as a reward; while the 
other, a piper, when badly wounded, 
continued to play till the battle was over. 
That old narrative was probably drawn 
from the proceedings of the Highland 
Society, which had medals struck in honour 
of these heroes. But the remarkable thing 
is that William Warre in a private letter 
to his parents, written shortly after the 
battle, and not hitherto published, gives 
almost precisely the same account in all 
its details—the only important difference 
being that he says that the Highlanders 
were both Mackays, while our version says 
one of them was a Stewart. In the same 
letter there is an interesting note to the 
effect that 


‘our Artillery, which was extremely well 
served, did great execution, particularly the 
new shells, filled with Musquet Balls, in- 
vented by Major Shrapnell.” 


In Warre’s account of Salamanca, in a 
letter to his father from that city on 
July 24th, 1812, he says: ‘‘ Marmont is 
said to have died of his wound. We 
know he had lost an arm.” This was 
rather an exaggeration. But the severity 
and nature of the wound are corroborated 
by Marmont’s dispatch nine days after 
the battle: ‘‘ Maréchal Duc de Raguse, 
au Ministre de la Guerre: Tudéla, 
31 Juillet, 1812,”’ which, after explaining 
that the defeat was due to his having 
been incapacitated, he signed with his 
left hand. 


The letters are said, on the title-page, 
to have been “edited”? by Dr. Warre, 
but only in the modern sense of the term. 
They have not been edited with the 
care which the Provost of Eton would 
apply to a Greek author. There are 
scarcely any foot-notes to illustrate the 
text ; the only authorities quoted are the 
authors of recent books, such as Prof. 
Oman or Sir Herbert Maxwell; and no 
attempt has been made to revise the errors 
which a soldier writing from the seat of 
war could not help making. It was more 
than excusable for William Warre to 
misspell the names of the French generals 
whose troops had been defeated a few 
hours earlier by the English army at 
Salamanca — “Clauzel”’ for Claussel, 
““Thomier ” for Thomiéres, ‘‘ Gravier ” 
for Desgraviéres. Careful editing would 
have detected these very natural slips, 
and might have added a note of identifica- 
tion of these forgotten heroes. But 
probably the letters, interesting though 
they are, were hardly worth the labour 
such editing would have entailed. 


There is one little mistake in the 
memoir which has nothing to do with the 
Peninsular campaign. We read there 
that Sir William Warre in 


** 1836....was appointed to the command at 
Chatham. He held this appointment till his 
promotion to the rank of Major-General, 
23rd November, 1841. It was during his 


command that the Review took place which 





is immortalized by Dickens in ‘ Pickwick.’ ” 
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This is an érror. That historical manceuvre 
took place on May 15th, 1827, and General 
Warre probably had the advantage of 
studying the military history of that 
day, as narrated by Dickens, in the first 
period of his Chatham command. 








The Work and Play of a@ Government 
Inspector. By Herbert Preston-Thomas. 
With a Preface by the Right Hon. 
John Burns. (Blackwood & Sons.) 


Mr. HERBERT PREsTON-THoMAS was lucky 
enough in 1859, when “ fresh from Marl- 
borough,” to gain by competition a clerk- 
ship in the Privy Council office, and to 
remain in the Civil Service till 1908. Three 
nominees competed for the clerkship, 
and it is plausibly suggested by Mr. 
Preston-Thomas that as his two rivals 
“could barely read or write,” they may 
have been the famous couple known as the 
“Treasury Idiots,” who seem to have 
been of frequent use in making up the 
prescribed number of three required in 
competitions. This suggestion, we think, 
is due to the author’s modesty rather than 
his “‘ frankness,” for we feel sure, after 
reading these reminiscences, that there are 
few literary examinations in which he 
would not have gained a distinguished 
place. 


Mr. Preston-Thomas spent many years 
of official work in the Council Office— 
in the pleasant days when the staff ‘* had 
plenty of leisure *—the old Poor Law 
Board, and the Local Government Board ; 
but in 1894 he was appointed a member 
of the Board’s staff of General Inspectors, 
and was in charge successively of the 
Eastern and South-Western District. The 
change in official work seems to have been 
thoroughly to his liking. He found “a 
fascination in the idea of having to deal 
with persons rather than with papers,” 
and had, moreover, a keenly observant 
eye for the natural beauty of his district, 
and the quaint speech and odd ways of its 
inhabitants ; and his official duties brought 
him into contact with all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, from county magnates to 
county tramps. It must be difficult to 
maintain month after month wakeful 
interest in the administration of the Poor 
Law, and the country might well be more 
grateful than it shows signs of being to 
“that important branch of the Civil Service 
which,”’ we read in the Preface by Mr. John 
Burns, “‘ keeps watch and ward over the 
million of men, women, and children 
in Great Britain who are dependent upon 
the rates and taxes for their maintenance.” 
Mr. Preston-Thomas, however, tells us 
that he ‘“‘ without reservation” enjoyed 
all his work: he seems, indeed, to have 
been an enthusiast in the work of his 
department and in the reform of the Poor 
Law. 


The retired Inspector gives in this 
volume a delightful narrative of his 
occupations for nearly half a century. 


The account of his “ work and play” is 





most humorous; “work” and “ play,” | 


coupled in this manner, seem to be 
equated, but the play will, we fancy, more 
impress the reader’s mind than the 
work—there seems to have been more of 
it. But then “the Council Office was 
certainly not hard-worked, except in 
connection with some special emergencies.” 
The chief (Sir Arthur Helps) under whom 
he first served and many of the sub- 
ordinate officers were men of literary 
talents, and Mr. Preston-Thomas 
tains the old official tradition of neat and 
accurate English, and tells capital stories 
(never ill-natured) in a charming way. 


Mountaineering and travelling seem 
to have been Mr. Preston-Thomas’s holi- 
day pursuits; he was sometimes com- 
missioned to gain for his department 
information and statistics of what was 
done in foreign countries in the solution 
of problems akin to those presented to 
our own Poor Law administrators. The 
more serious chapters devoted to Continen- 
tal travel contain much valuable inform- 
ation concerning the Elberfeld relief 
system, the diminution of vagrancy in 
Switzerland between 1861 and 1904, and 
kindred matters. In the description of 
the diminution of Swiss vagrancy atten- 
tion is directed to the system of ‘* Forced 
Labour Farms,” especially to the farm at 
Witzwyl, the guiding principle of which 
is to ‘“‘improve the land by man, and 
man by the land ”’ ; it is a self-supporting 
establishment, and is contrasted with 
Princetown. Our Prison Commissioners 
‘estimate the value of the labour of all 
prisoners in 1908-9 at about sixpence 
a day apiece”’; and every able-bodied 
prisoner costs the country about 40l. 
annually. There is much in this volume 
to make the reader think as well as to 
amuse him. 


How far vacations were necessitated by 
hard official work under the Government 
Boards that Mr. Preston-Thomas served 
we do not profess to determine, but they 
came round with reasonable regularity, 
and were clearly of a good, invigorating 
kind, and by no means time wasted by an 
idler. He was generally investigating 
some definite problem—it might be “‘ the 
effect of the agricultural depression on the 
condition of the clergy,” the production 
of wine in France and Hungary, or social 
customs in remote Swiss Valleys. In 
most holidays, at any rate, he acquired 
a good deal of useful information, and 
from all he brought back a good store of 
anecdotes. Sometimes circumstances com- 
pelled him to exhibit strenuous, prolonged 
activity : on one occasion he and his friend 
danced at a Swiss peasants’ festival till 
the limit of human endurance was reached ; 
in fact, he tells us ‘‘ we danced till we 
melted away.” In Hungary he visited 
both the vineyards and the underground 
glacier and ice-cave, and gives an interest- 
ing account of them. He quotes from 
an after-luncheon speech made by “ Pére 
Lesseps”’ in the Central Cellar at Budapest 
the best punning sentence we have met 
with in French ; Romance languages do 
not readily lend themselves to this kind 


main- | 


of wit; but De Lesseps’s success will be 
| appreciated by the reader. From the 
| Bordeaux country we learn a good deal 
about the treatment of phylloxera and 
the production of sparkling Médoc, which 
|‘ but for the place of its origin, would 
| be called an excellent dry champagne.” 
| The author is unduly perplexed about 
the derivation of the word * claret”: it 
must be closely allied to clairet (represented 
in Provencal by claret), the name still 
applied to more or less clear red wines, to 
distinguish them from thicker beverages. 





Mr. Preston-Thomas has wisely sacri- 
ficed statistics to general interest, and has 
succeeded in producing a most readable 
volume. Mr. Burns in his Preface supplies 
certain facts and figures which will perhaps 
render the account of an _ Inspector’s 
work and play more welcome to the poli- 
tical economist ; but the narrative chapters 
are well worth perusal without them. 
The volume, however, has a serious side, 
and Mr. Burns points out that the 
reader may learn from it 


*‘how great and difficult is the problem of 
modern poverty, how dangerous will be the 
choice of any step that fails to give greater 
prominence to prevention than to meretricious 
fan odd use of the word] palliation, which 
leaves untouched those causes, the removal 
of which deserves our attention, and should 
command our energies.” 








Maria Edgeworth and her Circle in the 
Days of Buonaparte and Bourbon. By 
Constance Hill. Illustrated by Ellen 
G. Hill. (John Lane.) 


Tuts book has scarcely the same merit 
as some of those volumes of a like order 
with which Miss Hill’s name is associated. 
It has, for example, neither the abund- 
ance of fresh material nor the homo- 
geneity of her charming ‘ House in St. 
Martin Street.’ It suffers from a certain 
lack of spontaneity, and the thread con- 
necting its component parts seems some- 
times of the slenderest. Yet the writing 
is, as usual, pleasant, and all the external 
adjuncts—such as binding, type, and 
illustrations—retain their wonted high 
level. The frontispiece, copied from 
Adam Buck’s drawing of Maria Edge- 
worth—the only authentic portrait in 
existence—deserves especial remark. It 
differs essentially from the fancy picture 
inserted by Augustus Hare in his ‘ Life 
and Letters of Maria Edgeworth.’ 


The proportion of hitherto unpublished 
documentary evidence which is_ here 
introduced is not inconsiderable, but it 
is seldom of remarkable interest. It 
includes various letters printed in Mrs. 
Edgeworth’s memoir for private circula- 
tion in 1867, and wholly or in part omitted 
by Augustus Hare in his edition of 1894. 
These, it should be noted, are in but 
few instances from Maria Edgeworth’s 
own hand. There are also contributions 
from other MS. records of the family. 
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The most striking is a description by 


Lovell Edgeworth, Maria’s halt-brother, | 


of his detention at Verdun through the | 


decree of the First Consul in 1805. His 
release—which, after an exile of nearly 
eleven years, was only procured by the 


victory of the Allied Armies—seemed | 


likely, it appears, to have been earlier 
achieved through two factors not unworthy 
of the ‘Moral Tales’: the gratitude of 
a French “shoe-boy” whom he had 
educated and apprenticed, and the enthu- 
siasm of a certaim great man’s secretary 
for the * Practical Education’ of Lovell’s 
father and sister. 


Miss Hill’s book does not profess to be 
in any sense an exhaustive biography, 
its province, as stated in the Introduction, 
being ‘Miss Edgeworth’s journeys to 
France and England rather than her 
home-life in Ireland.” This arrangement 
is the less to be regretted since the 
purely Irish aspect of Miss Edgeworth’s 
career has recently in the ‘* English Men 
of Letters ” been dealt with by an author 
who possesses peculiar qualifications for the 
undertaking. On like grounds, we think 
that Miss Hill is fully justified in not 
attempting any systematic criticism of the 
Edgeworth novels; but we are rather 
surprised by her occasional neglect of 
passages in those novels bearing directly 
on the subject with which she is for the 
moment occupied. With ‘ Patronage’ in 
particular, which, heavily as it suffered 


worth reading, she does not seem to be 
familiar. “‘When the Edgeworths were 
in London in 1813,” she remarks, “the 
waltz was just coming into vogue in 
fashionable assemblies....The dance as 
we see it to-day was much disapproved 
by some ladies.” In support of this 
assertion Miss Hill has cited a condem- 
natory criticism by Mary Russell Mitford, 
and has further pleased our eyes with a 
pretty copy of a contemporary print 


representing ‘La Valse as danced in 
1802.’ But there was surely an oppor- 


tunity to have emphasized the horror 
experienced by Godfrey Percy when 
that young man discovers that his 
innamorata Miss Hauton has been guilty 
of this unpardonable sin. When, in the 
peculiarly chivalrous fashion characteristic 
of the Edgeworthian hero, Godfrey decides 
that this young lady is not good enough 
for him, the waltzing (the italics are not 
ours) weighs equally against her with the 
fact that her mother had been divorced. 


In her account of the Chevalier Edel- 
crantz likewise Miss Hill makes no 
allusion to the tradition which, in Ire- 
land at least, has been handed down 
from a contemporary generation. It was, 
in fact, believed that this Swedish gentle- 
man, who vainly sought Maria Edge- 
worth’s hand, but, according to her step- 
mother, carried off her heart, was the 
original of that German nobleman who, 
after strict inquiry into the antecedents 
and character of Godfrey’s peerless sister 
Caroline deigns to bestow upon her his 
carefully guarded affections. Of all that 
bloodless company of prigs which the 


: ; | celebrities ften interesting, but 1 
from the paternal collaboration, is well | ‘ ne ane aes ins, Se Chee 





Edgeworths delighted to imagine, Count | the country between Oxford and the 


Altenberg is easily the most insufferable, 
and we should be inclined to think that 
Maria had a good escape from his prototype 
if we did not know the difficulty which, | 
to minds far more flexible than hers, | 
has attended the presentation in writing 
of a character deeply admired. Doubt- 
less M. Edelcrantz was as far superior | 
to Count Altenberg as she herselt was 
to Caroline, or even Caroline’s more 
endurable sister Rosamond. | 


Miss Hill mentions ‘Ormond’ with | 
appreciation, but we are again surprised | 
that she has not noticed the use which | 
in that novel is made of Miss Edgeworth’s 
own experience during her first visit to 
France. There is, it 1s true, a difference 
of some thirty years, since Ormond is 
supposed to have been in Paris before the 
death of Louis XV. The Abbé Morellet is 
accordingly represented as much younger 
than at the time when Maria herself knew 
him and decided that it was safe to love 
him ; and some other attempts are made | 
to secure the necessary differentiation of | 
atmosphere. But a quotation from Car- | 
lyle aptly introduced by Miss Hill, shows | 
that those conditions of Parisian traffic 
which made a profound impression upon | 
Ormond had scarcely changed for the 
better at the period of Miss Edgeworth’s 
French tour. 


Miss Hill’s allusions to contemporary 


connexion with the main subject is not 
always entirely clear. Madame d’Arblay 
and her writings, including a letter as yet 
unpublished, play a large part here ; 
yet since no meeting between her and Miss 
Edgeworth is, so far as we know, recorded, 
she can scarcely without violence be 
reckoned a member of the latter’s ‘‘circle.”’ 
The long digressions concerning Madame 
de Staél are less open to objection, for 
Maria really was intimate with her children 
if not with her. On behalf of Joanna 
Baillie and the Miss Berrys, and, with less 
force, Madame Récamier, the plea of 
personal acquaintance may be urged. 


It would perhaps be over optimistic 
to hope that this book will revive the 
public interest in Maria Edgeworth’s 
novels ; but we believe that her delightful 
personality as revealed in its pleasant 
pages, will for many readers, make short 
work of that popular conception which 
vaguely represents her as a kind of glorified 
Miss Pinkerton; and that in itself will be 
no slight gain. 








The Stripling Thames. 
Thacker. 


By Fred. S8. 
(F. S. Thacker.) 


Ir is a delightful thing to read a book 
by a genuine enthusiast, especially if the 
subject is not itself of a dryasdust nature. 
Mr. Thacker is an enthusiast, and ‘ The 
Stripling Thames: a Book of the River 
above Oxford,’ is concerned with one of the 
freshest holiday lands in England. The 
book is one which every one who knows 





Cotswolds will gladly linger over: it is a 
pity that the volume is not thinner and 
lighter, for then it would be the com- 
panion and encouragement of many a 
voyage and ramble. It is also emphatic- 
ally a book which should interest those 
new to the district described. It is full 
of all sorts of old, forgotten things, 
quaintly and sometimes uncritically col- 
lected, and discussed with a happy 
garrulity. 


Mr. Thacker has been, by land and 
water, over the little-known district 
which extends from Oxford to the sources 
of the Thames ; and wherever he has been 
he has carried a notebook and a retentive 
memory, and, still more, an abounding 
enthusiasm for the land, the people, the 
history, and the architecture. Would 
there were more like him! Old memories 
are rapidly fading away, and well it were 
if, as he suggests, a public record were 
kept in every parish by order of the State, 
in which each year’s doings should be 
recorded. He has read a great many— 
almost all—of the authorities which could 
help him, and he is continually adding and 
correcting ; indeed, a lengthy series of 
notes is inserted which was written after 
the book was finished, and includes such 
corrections as the attribution (though in 
rather a half-hearted way) of the Fairford 
windows to the Fleming Aeps, which may 
be regarded now as beyond dispute. The 
comments are often most useful as well as 
pointed: the reference, for example, 
to the present condition of the famous 
St. Frideswide’s well at Binsey (whose 
restorer, by the way, Mr. Prout, has just 
died at a great age) should lead to some 
improvement. At Burford, of which Mr. 
Thacker has much to say, not only are old 
houses, quite pardonably, being fitted up 
for modern use, but Gothic pillars have 
made their appearance inside one of the 
finest Tudor houses in England, and a 
modern architect has added a new heating- 
chamber, actually with battlements, to 
the church, so that the town bids fair to 
become a dumping-ground for the sham 
antique. 


Mr. Thacker is not, however, to be 
followed implicitly as a guide — nor 
probably would he desire to be : there are 
by-ways that he knows not of ; and short 
cuts that he disparages (e.g., that by the 
Wolvercote paper mills) are often much 
better than the way he prefers. Nor is 
he wholly to be accepted as a historian: 
Geoffrey of York, for example, was no 
son of Fair Rosamond’s, but the child of 
an Englishwoman named Ykenay. Mr. 
Thacker would be wise, too, not to follow 
with too exact a credulity Mr. Hilaire 
Belloc, who now and then leaves him in the 
mire of no solid fact. In truth, local 
gossip is not more authentic than the 
historians, for it is most unlikely that 
babies were ever christened in “‘ the socket 
on Radcot bridge,” and it is an error to 


think that the fine old house at Northmoor 
was ever a vicarage. There was no resident 
vicar till towards the end of the nineteenth 
century, but a college don rode over 
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to ‘‘ do the duty,” living for the day in the 
beautiful ‘‘ apartment ”’ (like college rooms) 
in the chief farm-house. It is a little 
surprising, too, to have the church at 
Tubney, one of Pugin’s early works, de- 
scribed as ‘‘ new,” while it is extraordinary 
to read of something being done by 
“Inigo Jones, when he was building 
Oriel.” 

Insensibly, in reading a book generally 
interesting and accurate, one begins to 
notice small corrections, so here are a 
few more. ‘“ Bletchingham” should be 
Bletchington ; Richard II. was born in 
1367, not 1366; the charming Howse 
epitaph at Bampton is spoilt by mis- 
printing. The “ interesting manuscript ” 
in the vestry at Langford should hardly be 
thus jejunely described: it is a letter 
(if we mistake not) of Sir Henry Dry- 
den, who was a considerable antiquary. 
On the O’Connor settlement at Minster 
Lovel the latest and best thing is the paper 
written by the lamented Arthur Butler 
for I'he Economic Review ; on the tomb 
in the church Mr. Cormel Price has said 
the last word; and on Alfred, since Mr. 
W. H. Stevenson edited Asser, it is inept 
to refer to Pauli and Tom Hughes. Those 
who have seen the churches of the district 
and read William Morris will not endure 
to be told that Street was “a man one 
cannot sufficiently honour for his splendid 
modern Gothic.’’ At Shilton, under Mr. 
Birch, it is worth remembering that 
Robert Harley was a pupil. When it 
comes to a matter of seeing, surely the 
worst eyesight can tell that the four 
figures round Bampton spire are not angels ; 
while no one who has visited the splendid 
barn at Great Coxwell will be satisfied 
with a photograph which fails to show 
its chief characteristic. The illustrations, 
however, are for the most part excellent, 
and display just what one wants to see 
and remember. 

That, indeed, is a fit description of the 
whole book. All who read it will surely 
wish to go where Mr. Thacker has been ; 
and perhaps some, if they have read Sir 
John Brunner and Mr. Charles Glyn 
Evans’s paper on ‘Inland Navigation,’ 
may be moved to explore the canals of 
the district. There, too, they will find 
this book an agreeable guide. 











VERSE. 


The Enchanted Island, and other Poems. 
By Alfred Noyes. (Blackwood & Sons.)— 
Despite his noteworthy excursion into the 
region of epic, Mr. Noyes remains pre- 
eminently the poet of Fairyland, *‘ where ”— 
to quote from his own beautiful, but very 
unequal stanzas, ‘The Dream Child’s Invi- 
tation *— 

Clouds are scattering diamonds down on every cottage 


window-pane, 
And every boy's a fairy prince, and every tale is true. 


He has, however, this time essayed but 
little in his peculiar province, and that little, 
except in one case to be dealt with presently, 
falls far short of his best. Even the poem 
Just cited owes no small measure of its 





charm to haunting memories of ‘ Sherwood,’ 
‘Old Japan,’ and ‘The Forest of Wild 
Thyme’; while ‘The Enchanted Island,’ 
from which the book takes its title, shows 
few distinctive qualities beyond those of 
technique. Again, the irresponsible vein of 
blended humour and melody of * Forty 
Singing Seamen’ reappears in * Bacchus 
and the Pirates’; but here, too, the spon- 
taneity—the very essence of this form of 
lyric—seems lacking, humour and fancy 
alike betraying more of conscious effort. We 
quote the stanza describing the awakening 
of the god on board the pirate ship, whither 
he had been carried by a crew composed of 
the favourite buccaneers of history and 
fiction :— 


Beautiful, white, at the break of day, He woke, and, 
the net in a smoke dissolving, 
He rose like a flame, with his yellow-eyed pards and 
his flame-red hair like a windy dawn, 
And the crew kept back, respectful like, till the leopards 
advanced with their eyes revolving, 
Then up the rigging went Silver and Hook, and the 
rest of us followed with case-knives drawn. 
While earth goes round, let rum go round, 
Our cross-tree song we sung: 
Half a hundred terrisied pirates 
When the world was young ! 


Perhaps the best poem in the book is 
‘The Tramp Transfigured,* which relates 
the experiences of a vendor of cornflowers, on 
whom, for his impulsive kindness to a poor 
old woman, the fairies bestow a prompt 
and embarrassing reward by turning him 
into a butterfly. Here the author sets foot 
once more in Fairyland. His fantasy is 
unfettered and irresistible, and its under- 
current of human tenderness, aided by the 
magic of rhythm, raises the grotesque, 
without sense of incongruity, to poetry. The 
following will afford an example :— 


All around me, gliding and gleaming, 
Fair as a fallen sunset sky, 
Butterfly wings came drifting, dreaming, 
Clouds of the little folk clustered nigh, 
Little white hands like pearls uplifted 
Cords of silk in shimmering skeins, 
Cast them about me and dreamily drifted, 
Winding me round with their soft warm chains. 


Round and round me they dizzily floated, 
Binding me faster with every turn: 

Crumbs, my pals would have grinned and gloated, 
Watching me over that fringe of fern, 

Bill, with his battered old hat outstanding 
Black as a foum-swept rock to the moon, 

Bill, like a rainbow of silks expanding 
Into a beautiful big cocoon, 


In *‘ Rank and File ’—a lament for an army 
marching by night, 


Steadily swinging out of the gloom, 
Marching endlessly down the street, 


symbolizing those unregarded hosts of 
humanity “which have no memorial” 
—Mr. Noyes displays a power’ both 


sombre and noteworthy, though the 
trick of repetition, upon which the solemnity 
of the stanzas largely depends, is somewhat 
laboured at times. Here and _ elsewhere 
the horror of war looms in the poet’s mind. 
We find it put forward again, sanely and 
melodiously, in the *‘ Prologue to the Ameri- 
can Edition of ‘‘ Drake: An_ English 
Hpic,’ > and with bludgeon-like violence 
in ‘ Lucifer’s Feast,’ a satire of a scathing 
sort, where, as is not unusual in poetical 
denunciations, the bludgeon is apt _ to 
descend with impartiality upon the just and 
the unjust. But the part of missionary 
does not, we think, suit Mr. Noyes. His 
Muse moves heavily, as though cumbered 
with her message, and we sigh for the 
joyous, if unreasoned, optimism of the poet 
of Fairyland. 


As a singer of patriotism and action Mr. 
Henry Newbolt maintains his position 
securely. In Songs of Memory and Hope 
(John Murray) three poems only belong to 





this class, and of these ‘ The Hundreth Year ’ 
: ‘Sg , ; 
is a stirring ballad in its author’s most 
spirited manner. We quote the opening 
stanza : 
The stars were faint in heaven 
That saw the Old Year die ; 
The dream-white mist of Devon 
Shut in the seaward sky: 
Before the dawn’s unveiling 
I heard three voices hailing, 
I saw three ships come sailing 
With lanterns gleaming high. 


When we turn, however, to more general 
sources of inspiration, some characteristic 
qualities—the ear-compelling rhythm and the 
vivid poetical flashes in word and phrase— 
seem to have departed from the poet, who 
is apt to sing of the meditations and emo- 
tions common to most writers of verse 
in a style not strikingly distinct from those 
of his colleagues. * Dream-Market? — a 
masque recently ** presented,” we are told, 
‘at Wilton House ”’—is a trifle, prettily 
conceived and gracefully written ; while the 
stanzas ‘Ad Matrem Dolorosam’ have the 
charm of real and abiding tenderness. Too 
frequently, on the other hand, we come upon 
such lines as the following, wherein, beyond 
an impeccable technique, there is little in 
the expression of the thought to arrest 
attention :— 


To Youth there comes a whisper out of the west : 
**© loiterer, hasten where there waits for thee 

A life to build, a love therein to nest, 
And a man’s work, serving the age to be.” 

Peace, peace awhile! Before his tireless feet 
Hill beyond hill, the road in sunlight goes ; 

He breathes the breath of morning, clear and sweet, 
And his eyes love the high eternal snows, 


Mr. Newbolt deviates into satire with some 
The two pieces at the end of the 
book, entitled respectively ‘An Essay on 
Criticism ’ and ‘ Le Byron de nos Jours ; or, 
The English Bar and Cross Reviewers’? (the 
latter being intended to commemorate a 
certain literary discussion which arose in 
1902), are delightfully pointed and facile, 
though the free indulgence in unveiled 
personal allusion gives a sense of irresponsi- 
bility to each. 


success. 


Love's Empire, and other Poems, by A. M. 
Champneys (Bell & Sons), is a graceful 
exposition of certain favourite themes of 
minor poetry, but lacks the outstanding 
poetical qualities by virtue of which alone 
subjective verse carries its appeals to the out- 
side world. Except for an isolated passage 
now and again, such as ; 


See ! the dew lingers. Why does the young morn 
Weep about nothing, like a babe new-born ? 


there are few traces of individual thought or 
observation, while the language is often 
merely conventional. ‘‘ Bowers” and 
** flowers * encounter one another as of yore, 
and in one case a ** shower * completes the 
trio immortalized by Calverley; while in 
the space of a single sonnet we are told yet 
again that honeysuckle ‘* twines ” and roses 
‘*blush,” and ‘‘ Philomel™ is urged to 
‘“renew the glad refrain” from ‘“ yonder 
hawthorn bush.” As an example of the 
author’s more imaginative vein we may cite 
the following from the sequence called 
* Janua Vite ’® :— 


I used to think that sorrow never slept ; 

That all day long 

With humid breath she dimm’d the sun’s gold beams, 
And all the night her tireless vigil kept, 
3ecuiling the dark hours with doleful song 
That sounded clear yet distant in my dreams. 
But once I chanced to find her stealing rest. 

A morning bright 

With June’s fresh glory, gay with music, broke 
Upon my slumbers : calm for once possess’d 
My all-oblivious heart.—Her sleep 1s light : 
She heard the lifting of my lids and woke. 
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The brief preface informs us that two 
poems in the collection are by “ another 
writer.” Of these the second, * Vite Apo- 
logia,’ has a virile ring not discernible in the 
rest of the volume. 


Mr. Arthur Munby’s verses, Relicta (Ber- 
tram Dobell), reveal the practised hand 
and an accurate metrical sense, without any 
striking measure of imagination, and their 
author indulges with considerable success 
a taste for that somewhat frigid form of 
composition, the English elegiac. Other 
metres, however, are inclined to be reminis- 
cent: the poems called respectively ‘ Have- 
lock’® and ‘San Jacinto’ are spirited and 
direct, and move with a rhythm suggestive 
of Macaulay; while ‘ Pastrana ’—a_ semi- 
humorous, not altogether lucid narrative 
with an Ape for heroine—has the joyous 
swing of an Ingoldsby legend. 

In the more abstract paths of poetry the 
author shows @ graceful talent. We quote 
the following stanzas from ‘ Not Now’ :— 


Few are the days of Spring, 
And short the April hours : 
We have no time to sing 
Or dance between the showers : 


We have no time to stray 
Along the woodland lanes 
And plan our little day 
Of honours and of gains : 


For ere the sun be high, 
Or ever noon has come, 
So lurid grows the sky 
That we must hasten home— 


To find our hearthstone void, 
To see our bright estate 

By one strong shaft destroyed : 
And we are desolate. 


An unusual solution of the problem of 
‘“unequal”* marriages is insisted on in 
several of the poems, and may be summed up 
in these lines from * Dichter und Bauerin ’ :— 


Still she preferred her own degree ; 
For thus, throughout her life, 
She could be all in all to me: 
My servant and my wife. 


Despite their melancholy result, we feel that 
the methods of the Lord of Burleigh were 
more in keeping with the dictates of romance. 


Of one of his lyrics, ‘The Naiads,’ Mr. 
A. Lyon Raile observes in a note, ‘** This 
poem has little, if anything, to do with 
the wild rose,”* and the remark may perhaps 
be applied, without flippancy, to the rest 
of his volume entitled The Wild Rose (Nutt). 
The author cultivates a classical spirit, 
emphasized by numerous references (also 
set forth in notes) to Euripides, Propertius, 
Seneca, Swinburne, Mr. Robert Bridges, and 
others ; but the course of his meditations 
is not a little tortuous, and a leaning towards 
capricious metres does not add to the general 
lucidity. In his simpler moods he shows a 
pleasant, if not very distinctive poetical taste, 
in illustration of which we may quote the fol- 
lowing stanzas, called ‘ At Home in Rain’: 


I would this wall of rainy pane 
confined me, so that none could say 
‘* He lingereth,” if I live to-day 
a day that is not lived in vain : 


that they might pass on hurrying feet 
who call me hence, and I remain 

as quiet as a crooked lane 

that hideth from the village street ; 


for then the whole of peace and pain 
were girdled by a simple round, 
wherein to hear without a sound 
the truth that is not heard again. 


Even here, however, it may be noted how 
stifling is the influence of vague generalities 
loosely expressed, while the discretion which 
is satisfied with such a jingle as “ rainy 
pane ”’ has elsewhere in the volume suffered 


‘calms ”* to rhyme with “‘ arms,” ‘‘ hearth ” 
with ‘‘ path,” and—most ugly of all— 
“levin” with ‘heaven.’ The poetical 
significance of the collection is scarcely of a 
kind to justify the frequent cross-references, 
or the prefatory note which expounds their 
precise chronological order and other details 
incident to their composition. 


Mr. Edward Storer’s Muse does not seem 
to be at ease in sustained lyrical flights. 
The Ballad of the Mad Bird (Priory Press, 
Hampstead), though not of undue length as 
“ Ballads’ go, has the inconclusiveness of 
unskilfully handled mysticism, and _ its 
theme nowhere assumes unambiguous shape. 
This is the more to be deplored as the poem 
shows abundance of promise: a well-stored 
fancy; perceptiveness that strives con- 
tinually, if it does not always attain; and 
a sense of colour and melody beyond the 
ordinary. We quote the following stanzas 
for the metaphor, whereof the conception 
is superior to its presentment :— 


Just where a sailor bee had launched 
His argosy of sweet 

Upon a sea of blue-bells pale, 
While his unsteady feet 


Trod the frail boards of his dun bark, 
And from his little lips 

Came mumbling salted sailor tunes 
Shaped to the lilt of ships. 


The five lyrics grouped under the heading 
‘ River Reeds,’ and described as a ‘‘ Moorish 
Suite,’* which make up the remainder of the 
volume, being less ambitious in attempt, 
may be said to come nearer achievement. 


Mr. Storer ryhmes “law” with ‘‘ more,” 
and, while admitting the Cockneyism, 


rashly demands, ‘‘ Why not ?”” The answer 
is obvious: Because it is ugly, and mere 
ugliness is not to be tolerated even in “ the 
metaphysic of verse.” 


The gentler arts have thriven in Australia 
since, in kindly and fantastic fashion, 
Lamb reviewed ‘ First-Fruits of Australian 
Poetry,’ and, persuaded thereto doubtless 
by friendly feeling, declared of ‘The 
Kangaroo’: ‘*‘ We can conceive it to have 
been written by Andrew Marvel.” Barron 
Field’s most persevering poem does not, 
however, find a place in The Golden Treasury 
of Australian Verse, edited by Bertram 
Stevens (Macmillan & Co.) which opens 
with Charles Harpur, whose ‘Sonnets,’ 
published in 1845, herald, in Mr. Bertram 
Stevens’s opinion, ** the first genuine, though 
crude, Australian poetry.’ The creative 
spirit of a nascent literature turns naturally 
to externals, and hence the characteristic 
features of Australian verse are of the surface. 
We have *‘ gums” and ‘“ tussock,”’ ‘* boun- 
dary fences’ and ‘ cattle camps,” and the 
exotic imagery of bush and mountain; but 
‘**lagoons”’ are still ‘“‘ wide” and “ hills ” 
still *‘ purple”? ; the inspiring thoughts are 
world-old, and as yet no symptom of a 
new outlook or a new philosophy (it is by no 
means certain that the world has room for 
such) obtrudes itself. From Adam Lindsay 
Gordon, George Gordon McCrae, Henry 
Kendall (whose work received early en- 
couragement in these columns), and Marcus 
Clarke, the stream of Australian poetry 
broadens out with increasing promise, though 
distinctive is not yet. No 


‘ 


achievement is 
commanding poetic personality is here, but 
we find makers of ‘‘ minor verse ”’ in feeling, 
spontaneity, and lyrical instinct no whit 
behind the belauded among their English 
contemporaries : the work of Mr. Andrew 
Barton Paterson, of Mr. Bernard O’ Dowd, 
or of Mr. Will Ogilvie (though the poet of the 


among many—should be sure in its appeal to 
cultivated readers in both hemispheres ; 
while Mr. Will Lawson in ‘ The Mails’ is a 
fresh and vigorous exponent of the type of 
poetry inaugurated by Mr. Kipling. 

The whimsical prophecy of Elia, ‘‘ If they 
take it into their heads to be poets, it is odds 
but they turn out, the greater part of them, 
vile plagiarists,” awaits fulfilment ; and the 
present volume is doubly welcome, both as 
marking the literary growth of a community, 
and as a reminder to English readers of a 
field of verse neglected hitherto. Mr. 
Bertram Stevens in his _ introduction 
sketches briefly the progress of Australian 
poetical endeavour, and there are adequate 
notes, biographical and otherwise. On the 
other hand, there is no Index of First Lines ; 
and the ‘Index to Authors’ is merely an 








alphabetical list, useless for purposes of 
reference. 
IRISH TEXTS. 
Imtheachta Ainiasa;: the Irish Aneid. 


lrish Text, with Translation, by the Rev. 
George Calder. (Published by D. Nutt for 
the Irish Texts Society.)—This Irish com- 
position is not a translation of the ‘ Aineid,’ 
but a prose tale based upon Virgil. It 
belongs to the same class as the ‘Togail 
Troi,’ edited by Stokes, and the ‘ Merugud 
Ulix mac Leirtis,’ edited by Kuno Meyer, 
but has a somewhat closer relation to 
Virgil than they have to Homer. Its chief 
interest is as an example in Irish of a some- 
what dull part of medieval literature. The 
version has little Irish colour, but has some 
value as a source of words and phrases. 


The Introduction conveys little infor- 
mation about the work. Mr. Calder thinks 
that the prevalence of the name A®neas 
in the Highlands “ points to the probability 
that the tale in some form was at one time 
widely known.” The commoner opinion 
is probably sounder that Aineas among the 
Gael is a modern form of the ancient Celtic 
name Oengus, now often written Angus. 
The vocabulary at the end contains some 
five hundred words, only a few of which are 
rare or obscure in meaning. There is another 
Irish ‘ Aineid’ which Mr. Calder does not 
mention. It is by Donchadh ruadh Mac- 
Conmara, is in verse, and much more read- 
able than the present text, though of course 
more remote from Virgil. 


Irish Text, with Trans- 
lation by Evin Mac Neill. Part I. (Same 
publisher.)—The adventures of Cuchullin 
and his contemporaries are the subject of 
one group of Irish heroic tales. The adven- 
tures of Finn and his contemporaries are 
celebrated in another much larger series of 
stories in prose and verse. This ‘Duanaire,’ 
or Verse Book contains thirty-five poems 
relating to Finn and his friends and foes. 
The manuscript is in the library of the 
Franciscan convent on Merchants’ Quay in 
Dublin. It came thither with many other 
Irish manuscripts from Rome, where they 
had been preserved in the convent dedicated 
to St. Isidore the husbandman, to which 
they were brought from Louvain. The 
‘Duanaire’ was transcribed in Louvain by 
Aodh O’Dochartaigh in 1627 for an Irish 
soldier named Somhairle Mac Donnell. It 
remained in the Irish Franciscan convent 
at Louvain, where there were many men 
who came from Ulster, as did the scribe 
and his employer. The race of the scribe 


Duanaire Finn. 








‘Gray Selections* can hardly be termed 





with strictness Australian)—to name three 


remains in large numbers in its original 
district, and any one leaving Derry by the 
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north road early on a market day will in a 
few miles meet many carts bearing the name 
O’Dochartaigh, often anglicized Doherty. 
From O’Dochartaigh’s country there is a 
ferry to the strand of Magilligan, whence 
it is not a long walk to the river Ban and 
across it into what was once Mac Donnell’s 
territory. These local associations are not 
overlooked by the editor, who comes from 
the district now called the Route, as he 
mentions in his learned and most interesting 
Introduction :— 


“The fortunes of war havedriven these poems from 
their native land to Belgium, from Belgium to Italy, 
from Italy back to their native land. The clash of 
arms sounds within and around them, from the 
dedication to the Irish captain on their first page 
to the mention of the English garrison of Lier on 
their last. It is time to place them beyond the 
risks of battle. In the task of bringing them at 
length to the security of the printing press, my 
satisfaction has not been diminished by the reflec- 
tion that their first rescue from destruction seems 
due to the patriotism and literary taste of an Irish 
soldier from my native glens of Dal Riada.” 


Dal Riada and Dal Araidhe, the part of 
modern Ulster east of the Ban, Lough 
Neagh, and the Newry river, were in the 
sixth century inhabited by a race which in 
earlier times ruled a much larger territory 


and had its royal stronghold at Emhain 
Macha, near Armagh. Mr. Mac Neill 


gives reasons for believing that the stories 
of the Cuchullin group were the literature 
of this race. 

There are no modern developments of 
these very ancient stories, while the Finn 
series, beginning in the ninth century, were 
enlarged and continued down to the eigh- 
teenth century. The editor endeavours to 
demonstrate the origin of these tales. Their 
most ancient part, he thinks, is the ‘ Mac- 
gnimartha Finn,’ the boyish exploits of 
Finn. He shows by an ingenious argument 
from @ passage in ‘ Leabhar na Gceart,’ a 
treatise on the rights of the Irish kings, 
that this tale was extant before the year 
908. A passage in the writings of O’ Donovan 
was perhaps of help to Mr. Mac Neill 
in this demonstration, but he goes on to a 
thesis which is entirely his own, and which 
he supports by many arguments drawn 
from Irish literature. It is that the Finn 
cycle relates to the deeds, and was originally 
the production of writers, of the conquered 
tribes known as Aithechtuatha. These 
tribes were compelled to military service 
by the conquering race the Clanna Mhiledh, 
the families of Milesius, to whose genealogical 
tree every Irishman came in time to join 
his ancestors. Finn himself belonged to 
the Ui Thairrsigh, a tribe of the subject race. 
The servile tribes were not a stunted or a 
feeble race. The tallest men in Ireland are 
to be found at this day where they were 


settled on the rich lands of Meath and 
Tipperary. 
Mr. Mac Neill’s translation is natural 


and unaffected. The poem beginning ‘‘ Guth 
gadhoir a genoc na Riagh”’ (the voice of a 
hound on knock na kee) is called * The 
Beagle’s Cry,’ but gadhar is often used for a 
foxhound, and in the poem itself cu, the 
heroic word for a hunting dog, sometimes 
at the present day applied to a greyhound, 
occurs as @ Synonym for gadhar, so that a 
bigger Nog than a beagle seems intended, 
while other expressions in the poem do not 
point to a pack, but infer the use of hounds 
like deer hounds, wolf dogs, or great Danes, 
so that the word “beagle” gives an aspect 
to the hunting which is inappropriate. The 
poet had in his mind the mountain visible 
afar off from Cruachan. A mound which he 
mentions is the tomb of Queen Medhb; 
and the land “ eidir in sliabh agus mius,” 








between the mountain and sea, is the tract | modern in form, and one archaic; and 


stretching to Sligo Bay. Though Queen 
Medhb’s tomb connects the mountain with 
the ‘Tain bo Cualgne,’ the poet makes no 
allusion to it, and thus demonstrates that his 
verses belong to the cycle of Finn and Oisin. 
The second part of the ‘ Duanaire Finn,’ 
when it appears, will, it is to be hoped, be 
accompanied by the full notes and com- 
mentary which Mr. Mac Neill has proved 
himself highly competent to write. The 
present volume is a valuable addition to the 
study of its part of Irish literature. 


The History of Ireland, by Geoffrey Keating. 
Trish Text, with Translation by the Rev. 
Patrick S. Dinneen. Vols. Il. and ITI. 
(Same publisher.)—There are three books 
the appearance of which has rightly been 
regarded with especial satisfaction by all 
Irishmen who care for the history and lite- 
rature of their country. The first was 
John O’Donovan’s edition in 1851 of the 
chronicles known as ‘The Annals of the 
Four Masters,’ with a wonderful series of 
historical and topographical notes. The 
second, in 1853, was the ‘ Grammatica 
Celtica’ of John Caspar Zeuss, who elu- 
cidated the structure of the Irish language 
and showed its relation to the classical 
languages. He threw such light upon the 
fragments of the most ancient form of Irish 
that O’Donovan, when in the decline of 
his life he read the book, said he felt like 
Moses on Pisgah overlooking a land spread 
out before him which he longed to enter, but 
to which he saw the way too late to travel 
upon it. The third book was the edition 
of the ‘ Tain bo Cualgne,’ the famous ancient 
series of tales, by Ernst Windisch, which 
appeared in 1906. 

The text and translation of Keating’s 
‘Forus Feasa ar Eirinn,’ now completed by 
the Rev. Patrick S. Dinneen, is a fourth 
book of the same kind of importance. 


‘The Annals of the Four Masters’ brings 
to the mind not merely the events and the 
men it records, but also the whole view of 
medieval Ireland, with her several kingdoms 
and tribes, and the plains, mountains, rivers 
and lakes which were their possessions or 
boundaries. Zeuss carries back the prospect 
into more remote times, and to the instructed 
reader presents a view of Irishmen travelling 
over Europe in the Dark Ages, spreading 
what knowledge they had of things divine 
and human, and seeking more. 

The ‘Tain’ with its thirty-seven stories 
is in the edition of Windisch made accessible. 
Little but its name was known before, for its 
difficult text was only to be found in ancient 
vellum manuscripts out of the reach of 
readers. The edition is not, indeed, illus- 
trated by topographical notes like those of 
O’Donovan, which seem to tinge with the 
romance of history every plain and pass and 
ford and green mound that is mentioned, 
yet it is a noble addition to Irish learning. 


The ‘ History of Ireland’ of the Rev. Dr. 
Geoffrey Keating is in Ireland the best- 
known piece of modern Irish literature. It 
was written in the reign of Charles I., and 
has ever since circulated in manuscript 
throughout Ireland. Many copies exist, 
and so well known was the work that stories 
and verses from it became part of general 
knowledge, even in remote districts; and 
men in our own day quoted them without 
knowing whence they came, so that its 
stories seemed to belong to folk-lore. Amid 
the multiplicity of manuscripts there was 
difficulty in deciding on the true text, and in 
the endeavour to determine this Mr. Dinneen 
has made an interesting discovery. The 
history, he shows, has two versions—one 


both are to be found in manuscripts tran- 
scribed during the lifetime of the author. 
The earliest copies are in the modern style, 
and Mr. Dinneen believes it to be the original, 
and thinks that the archaic version was 
drawn up as a concession to the traditional 
style of the hereditary scribes. The text 
now printed is from a manuscript of about 
1650 in the hand of John, son of Torna 
O’Maolchonaire, a famous scribe of a literary 
family, and is an example of the version 
which is modern in form. The manuscript 
was well chosen, for it is fuller than many 
copies by later scribes. Thus it contains 
at the beginning of Book II. an account of 
the place of inauguration of the king of Ire- 
land; of O'Neill, O'Donnell, O’Brien, and 
other great chiefs; of the ceremonies 
observed ; and of their hereditary officials, 
chroniclers, and bards, @ passage omitted 
in some manuscripts of the eighteenth 
century, in which also the sonorous names 
of the ancestors of several of the kings are 
left out. The translation of this well- 
chosen text is excellent, and Mr. Dinneen 
deserves congratulation on the way in which 
he has executed a work several times 
attempted by other editors, but never before 
completed. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Ir is to be regretted that Sir William 
Ramsay’s book, The Revolution in Con- 
stantinople and Turkey (Hodder & Stoughton) 
should have been anticipated by two or 
three lively volumes already reviewed by 
us. Sir William’s authority is sufficient to 
give much weight to the jottings from his 
diary, which are thoroughly readable and 
may be commended, as well as the admir- 
able photographs by which they are illus- 
trated. The plates in volumes of travel and 
adventure improve so rapidly as to con- 
stitute now one of their most important 
features. Lady Ramsay’s are not only 
fresh, but also artistic, and, from the anti- 
quarian point of view—as well as the 
political—well chosen. : 

The most striking feature of Sir William 
Ramsay’s political passages is the attack 
made by him on The Times. He writes 
from the point of view of the Balkan Com- 
mittee and other friends of the Turkish 
military pronunciamiento. We should not 
have thought that The Times, any more 
than other organs of the press in this country, 
was unduly friendly to * the tyranny,” and 
British feeling as represented in Parliament 
and by all public bodies was certainly as 
friendly to the ‘‘ Young Turks ” as could be 
hoped for by the more intelligent among 
these reformers. After all, it cannot be 
forgotten that they hanged a great many 
people, suppressed inconvenient newspapers, 
and conducted themselves after the manner 
of their country. That great numbers of 
their leaders were and are honest and en- 
lightened patriots does not cover the whole 
case. Some curious passages deal with the 
failure of German effort in provinces with 
which the author is well acquainted. 


Mr. S. Barinc-GouLD AND Mr. C. A. 
BAMPFYLDE join in writing A History of 
Sarawak, 1839-1908 (Sotheran & Co.)—in 
fact, a life of the original Rajah Brooke and 
an account of the reign of his son, the present 
Rajah. The semi-official nature of the pub- 
lication makes it, perhaps, unduly violent 
in the language applied to all those of both 
parties in the State who questioned the 
humanity of the original Rajah Brooke, 
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That his proceedings were autocratic is not 
denied, but the piety of a son has naturally 
led the friendly authors to pursue the 
doubters with a somewhat exaggerated 
ferocity. The main fact remains that Glad- 
stone and others, who had attacked, ended 
by apologizing, and that history now places 
Rajah Brooke among the best of EKastern 
despots. 


COMMANDANT WEIL is passing through 
the press with extraordinary rapidity the 
later volumes of his new book on Murat, of 
which the fourth volume, dated 1910, is 
published by Fontemoing of Paris. Taking 
up the story on the 14th of April, 1814, with 
the Austrian counter-offensive and _ the 
beginning of the retreat of Murat, the 
author describes (with maps) the battle 
of Tolentino, and carries us as far as the 
4th of May, by which time Naples had been 
threatened by a British squadron, and Murat 
began to be aware of his probable dethrone- 
ment. It is impossible to praise too highly 
the industry in research displayed by 
Commandant Weil. The special interest 
of his fourth volume on this side the 
Channel lies in the Appendix, in which 
he proves the method pursued by the 
subordinates of Louis XVIII.’s_ private 
secretary, in the case of the forged letters of 
Napoleon read to the House of Commons in 
1815. 


M. Ernest Davupert has already published 
a good many letters of Count V. Esterhazy 
to his wife, and now issues, through MM. 
Plon-Nourrit & Cie. of Paris, Nouvelles 
Lettres du Comte Valentin Esterhazy a@ sa 
Femme, 1792-5. The contents are curious 
rather than deeply interesting; yet inter- 
esting rather than valuable to the historian. 
Such importance as they possess is psycho- 
logical, in the French sense, as illustrating 
the relations between an ambassador to 
the Empress Catherine of Russia and his 
wife—left behind. In every letter he is 
replying to letters from the Countess 
imploring him to ‘‘ return, and all shall be 
forgiven,” as the advertisements in “‘ agony ” 
columns are supposed to say. In every 
letter he replies that he adores his wife and 
children, and suffers from having to serve his 
employer rather than follow his inclinations. 
M. Ernest Daudet tells us that his hero, ‘‘ the 
old friend of Marie Antoinette, had become 
en tout bien, tout honneur, the favourite of 
the Empress” Catherine. Esterhazy was 
undoubtedly the favourite, and boasts to 
his wife that marks of distinction had been 
conferred upon him never previously ac- 
corded to any foreigner—a statement, we 
may add, which is untrue. Students of 
the time cannot but know that a British 
ambassador had enjoyed these special 
favours. 


M. Cruppr publishes, through M. Stock 
of Paris, Pour Expansion économique de 
la France, in which he relates the history of 
a term of office as Minister of Commerce. 
The volume is not without its bearing on 
the Tariff Reform controversy, inasmuch 
as M. Cruppi describes the troubles of a 
Minister struggling in the French Chambers 
to prevent the disruption of friendly rela- 
tions with foreign Powers likely, he thinks, 
to follow undue respect to the Protec- 
tionist wishes of some French trades. 
Like almost all Frenchmen, M. Cruppi is 
what would be styled on this side of the 
Channel a Protectionist, but uses Free Trade 
arguments in fighting against what he styles 
** extreme Protection,” 


M. Pau pE Rovsters, also a well-known 
writer on commercial matters, whose book 
on trade-unionism in the United Kingdom 
was favourably noticed in The Atheneum, 
now publishes, through M. Armand Colin 
of Paris, Les Grands Ports de France, in 
which he studies Marseilles, Bordeaux, 
Havre, and their sisters from the point of 
view of economic science. We are some- 
what disappointed with the result, except 
indeed as regards Dunkirk—to which perhaps 
an undue relative importance is accorded. 
The general considerations dealt with in the 
introduction are worthy of attention by all 
who are interested in the development of 
transport in relation to the importance of 
what M. de Rousiers styles “la fonction 
régionale,”* as contrasted with the national 
position of the port. The relation of Havre 
and of Liverpool to the cotton industry is 
an example of a local trade which, in the 
English case, becomes predominant. Mar- 
seilles affords examples of both these main 
classes of trade. Dunkirk is considered 
by the author as purely regional. 


Tue European statesman who can write 
with the highest authority on the Hague 
Conferences and their result is M. Léon 


Bourgeois, who gives us, through MM. 
Charpentier-Fasquelle of Paris, Pour la 


Société des Nations. The introduction shows 
that the publisher takes the responsibility of 
the arrangement and explanation of the 
addresses here brought together, but the 
position of M. Bourgeois, as one who has 
held, and even more often refused, the 
French Foreign Office, with or without the 
office of Prime Minister, may involve this 
form. It is clear that the volume repre- 
sents M. Bourgeois’s well-considered judg- 
ment. Since the death of Lord Pauncefote 
there has been no one man in our own 
country who has occupied a commanding 
position in reference to all that is implied by 
Hague Conferences. The South American 
States have produced several international 
statesmen of the first rank. The distin- 
guished representatives of the European 
Powers at the Hague have been chiefly 
ambassadors or officials, unable to free 
themselves from the suspicion of represent- 
ing the separate or selfish views of particular 
Powers. Lord Pauncefote rose above such 
considerations, as does M. Bourgeois, whose 
independence of party, and preference for 
literature and the arts, make him singular 
among French politicians. 


In British Sport, Past and Present, by 
E. D. Cuming, with illustrations by G. 
Denholm Armour (Hodder & Stoughton), 
the text, which consists mainly of extracts 
from the works of known writers, probably 
commended itself as a suitable frame for 
the thirty-one illustrations in colour; 
whilst the size of the volume, its ample 
margins, and good type, have a handsome 
effect. There are nineteen chapters, each 
dealing with a different form of sport. 
The first is on fox-hunting, Beckford, 
Nimrod, and Charles Kingsley being laid 
under contribution; the next is on stag- 
hunting, with a lengthy extract from Dr. 
C. P. Collyns’s description of a day on 


Exmoor; others deal similarly with 
hunting, shooting, driving, fishing, polo, 
stalking, hawking, racing, and chasing. 


Under the head ‘ Partridge Shooting ? men- 
tion is made of a bag in 1811 at Holkham, 
where several shots of distinction were on a 
visit to Mr. Coke. In six days they killed 
1,307 head, and would have got more 





‘had it not been that ‘a Royal Duke was one of 
| the destructive Corps.’ And His Royal Highness 





was an indifferent shot. ‘ His return, or rather the 
return made for him, was of a different kind, viz. : 
Killed of game ... a 
Wounded in the legs 
Wounded in the face 
Wounded on the head 
of a Friend a 
Ditto on the left Rump 


0 
1 Foot-marker slightly. 
1 Groom severely. 


1 Hat. 
1 Horse.’” 


We imagine that the author is less con- 
versant with salmon and trout fishing than 
with some of the other forms of sport 
mentioned, for at the end of a good descrip- 
tion by Capt. A. P. Gordon Cumming of a 
hard fight with a fish we are told: ‘* The 
fly was, as you may imagine, well ‘ chained 
up.’”? A few pages before that information 
is imparted it is stated that ‘‘ salmon were 
plentiful in rivers where they are now scarce, 
and also in rivers, as the Thames and Tyne, 
whence they have long disappeared alto- 
gether.” The North Tyne is still a fair 
salmon river, though how the fish get 
through its foul water between Elswick and 
the sea is extraordinary. Again, about trout 
fishing Mr. Cuming seems to confuse dry-fly 
work with daping with the natural fly. 
He tells us: ‘‘ Walton speaks more warmly 
of dry fly-fishing than other angling * at the 
top.’”* It may be that he distinguishes 
between dry-fly fishing and dry fly-fishing ; 
even so the expression is apt to mislead. 

The illustrations are clever, but they are 
of that neutral or dark tone which does not 
lend itself to reproduction so well as cleaner 
work. 


The Powder-Puff, by Franz Blei (Chatto 
& Windus), a collection of short articles, is 
a translation from the German, but both in 
choice and treatment of subject it bears a 
strong resemblance to a certain type of 
French journalism. The various items are 
loosely strung together, the only visible 
thread of connexion being an intention 
which it is difficult to define with civility. 
The writer, we understand, has some repu- 
tation in his own country, but the volume is 
not in any way remarkable. 








THE BOOK-SALES OF 1909. 


Part I. 


IF the activities of the year, so far as the 
sale of books by auction is concerned, were 
restricted to libraries or collections of 
books of first-rate importance, but ten 
sales would need to be chronicled here. 
These comprised, in order of date, the portion 
of the library of Lord Polwarth which was 
sold on February 15th and the following 
day (4,409/.); the miscellaneous collection 
sold on March 18th and 19th (4,567/.); the 
second portion of the library of the late Lord 
Amherst of Hackney, dispersed on March 
24th and three following days (14,5191.) ; 
an important collection of manuscripts 
sold on May 6th (8,056/.); a part of the 
library of Lord Dormer and other properties, 
sold on May 20th and 2Ist (5,639/.); a 
part of the library of the late Mr. Henry 
B. H. Beaufoy, formed during the early part 
of the last century, onJune7th and six subse- 
quent days (10,648/.); books of a miscel- 
laneous character, on July 13th and 14th 
(6,6781.) ; a portion of the “ Library of a 
Baronet ’’ sold on November 29th and 30th 
(3,174/.); and two sales in December— 
one of a miscellaneous character, and the 
other of the library of the late Mr. W. 
Wheeler Smith of New York, which realized 
3,5491. and 5,3331. respectively. It will be 
seen that these ten sales—nine of which were 
held by Messrs. Sotheby, and one (that of 
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Mr. Beaufoy’s library) by Messrs. Christie 
Manson & Woods—realized in the aggregate 
a sum of nearly 67,000/., made up to a great 
extent of a comparatively small number of 
high prices. 

To ordinary book - collectors the large 
amounts paid for a few favoured volumes— 
for instance, the 1,085/. placed to the credit 
of a by no means immaculate copy of * The 
Compleat Angler ’—are of passing interest 
only. They illustrate one phase of modern 
enterprise on the part of their more fortunate 
brethren, who fight a sort of Trojan battle 
among themselves. With such combats as 
these the rank and file have nothing to do. 
They watch, and perhaps wait upon oppor- 
tunity, but as a rule wait in vain, for the 
relative importance of books, reflected as 
it is in the prices they realize, except on 
rare occasions, is too well known to raise 
much doubt as to their ultimate destina- 
tion. When we reflect that during the year 
each of more than forty collections of books, 
tabulated and reported at considerable 
length because they were of average merit 
at least, and in some cases much above it, 
failed to realize, as a collection, a total 
sum equalling that paid for this single copy 
of ‘The Compleat Angler,’ there is no diffi- 
culty in comprehending that in the auction- 
room, as elsewhere, overshadowing influ- 
ences are continually at work, and that 
the blackest shadow enveloping the collector 
of limited means is sentiment. But for 
sentiment, books which fetch hundreds of 
pounds could be got for as many shillings, 
since a goodly proportion of them can be 
read equally well, if not better, in the form 
of inexpensive modern reprints or editions 
of less importance, but of equal merit for 
every practical purpose. This is, as I have 
reason to know, regarded as a heresy by 
those who, to misuse a classic quotation, 
stand not upon the order of their going, but 
“oo” at once for anything which the world 
has noticed as being theoretically inter- 
esting, and, at the same time, exceptionally 
difficult to procure. 

However, there is, after all, much on the 
other side of the screen to encourage the 
collector of moderate means, for he has 
almost the whole view to himself. Very 
costly books are necessarily few in number : 
they do not appeal in any real sense to more 
than a small number of collectors, and their 
appearance in the auction-room, or indeed 
anywhere else, is not necessarily a matter 
of weekly or even monthly occurrence. The 
tendency is for these valuable books to 
become more and more unobtainable as they 
are absorbed, slowly but surely, by the 
libraries of the world, until at last they 
cease from their wanderings. 

Sometimes whole classes of books, irre- 
spectively of their price in the market, 
suddenly become scarce; for what reason 
it is impossible to conjecture, since many 
of them are accounted common enough. 
Thus, during the year which has just closed, 
works classed as ‘‘ Americana” were less 
numerous than usual; and with one or 
two exceptions very few old plays or poems 
appeared for sale, particularly early editions 
of Shakespeare’s works and those of the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean poets generally. 
Neither were songs or ballads of the nobler 
sort a all conspicuous: in fact, works of 
old English literature were but moderately 
represented, no matter what their import- 
ance from a _ bibliographical standpoint 
might be; and so, when we say that some 
sixty high-class sales were held in London 
during the year, and that these, consisting of 
about 37,000 “lots,” realized a total sum 
of 130,0007. or thereabouts, thus disclosing 
an average of 31. 10s. 3d. as against 21. 13s., 





the figure for 1908, the cause of the accretion 
or improvement, or whatever the apparent 
increase may be called, should be taken into 
consideration. It was due mainly to the 
large sums realized at the sale of the second 
part of Lord Ambherst’s library, and to a 
comparatively few books of 
value which appeared from time to time, 
but when thrown into the scale affect the 
result in a marked degree. 

These factors apart, it cannot be said 
that the book-sales of 1909 are at all con- 
spicuous for importance, or that the col- 
lector of moderate means has, on the whole, 
any just grievance on the score of inflated 
prices. Those who read the newspapers 
with care, and see there, as they often will, 
records of large sums paid for these books 
or those the day before, are apt to arrive at 
the conclusion that the formation of a 
library of any importance is within the power 
of those only who are prepared to pay 
smartly for the privilege; whereas, as a 
matter of fact, the very reverse is the case, 
books in the aggregate being cheaper than 
any other objects which come within the 
scope of the collector’s regard. More than 
that, they are becoming cheaper every day— 
individually more expensive whenof a certain 
kind or class, or belonging to some prized 
edition : collectively much cheaper. 

That is the summary of the present 
position, reflected, by the way, in the open- 
ing sales of the year, when hundreds of 
substantial works were sold at prices all in 
favour of the buyers, and thousands (many 
of them by no means destitute of merit) for 
trifling sums. Such is often the case, not 
only at the beginning of the year, but also 
at other periods, and the utmost that is 
intended to be conveyed is that, although 
between one book and another there may 
be a great gulf fixed when it comes to a 
question of commercial value, there is never- 
theless something of the angel in both from 
that intrinsic point of view which is in 
reality the criterion of their right to live. 
In such an account as this, however, it is 
impossible to deal with other books than 
those which, for one reason or another, 
realized substantial prices, and although 
these were not so numerous as they have 
been in other years, notably in 1906—7, 
they were still numerous enough to command 
a large share of attention. 

The opening sale of the year was held by 
Messrs. Hodgson & Co. on January 5th and 
two following days, and this was imme- 
diately followed by a two days’ sale at 
Messrs. Puttick & Simpson’s on the 7th 
and 8th. The only works of much import- 
ance disposed of on these occasions com- 
prised a complete set of the ‘* Bibliothéque 
de Carabas’’ on large hand-made paper, 
10 vols., 1887-96, the first volume containing 
dedicatory verses by R. L. Stevenson, 
withdrawn before publication, 161. (half- 
vellum, uncut); the original edition of the 
‘Cabinet Choiseul,” 1771, 4to, 341. (old 
French morocco, with the arms of the 
Duchesse de Choiseul-Stainville); Carey’s 
‘Life in Paris* in the original 21 parts 
(very seldom met with thus), 1822, 191. 19s. ; 
and Graves and Cronin’s ‘ Works of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds,’ 4 vols., 4to, 1899-1901, 
301. (half-morocco)—at one time this work, 
as bound, used to realize nearer 501. 

Messrs. Sotheby’s first sale, held on 
January 13th and two following days, has 
not much to notice in it. A run of 181 
original numbers (two missing) of De Foe’s 
Mercator, or Commerce Retrieved, 1713-14, 
folio, sold for 20l.; and there was also a 
number of pamphlets on Freemasonry, one 
lengthy series in 17 vols. realizing 311. 
A presentation copy of Gardiner’s ‘ History 


| of England,’ 2 vols., 1863, fetched 171. 10s. 


exceptional | 


(original cloth); ‘The Houghton Gallery,’ 
2 vols., 1788, folio, 212. 10s.; and a com- 
plete set of Notes and Queries from the 
beginning to 1903, with the Indexes to 
Series 1-9, in all 117 vols., 151. 15s. (half-calf 
and cloth). About this time the official 


| copy of Izaak Walton’s will, with probate 





seal attached and dated February 4th, 
1683, sold for 361. 

On January 20th and 21st Messrs. Sotheby 
sold a selection from the library of Lord 
Annaly, the library of the late Mr. C. Ascher- 
son, and other properties, the whole realizing 
1,5001. Many good books changed 
hands at this sale, including Chamberlaine’s 
‘Imitations of Original Drawings by Hol- 
bein,’ 82 portraits, nearly all first impres- 
sions, 1792, atlas folio, 381. 10s. (morocco 
super-extra); the ‘Nuremberg Chronicle,’ 
first edition of 1493, with the four blank 


some 


leaves and the ‘De Sarmacia,’ 301. 10s. 
(morocco extra); Oudry’s edition of La 
Fontaine’s ‘ Fables Choisies,’ on large paper, 


the plate ‘Le Singe et le Léopard’ being 
before any inscription on the banner, 4 vols., 
folio, 1755-9, 301. (contemporary morocco) ; 
the Publications of the Scottish History 
Society, Vols. I.—XLVII., 8vo, 1887-1905, 
16/. 10s. (as issued); and a collection of 
pieces printed at Strawberry Hill, which 
it is not possible to describe within reason- 
able compass, 14/. 10s. (in 1 vol., half- 
morocco). 

The late M. Numa Préti of Paris was not 
only an accomplished chess-player, but 
also dived deeply into the literature of the 
game, his library being one of the most 
extensive of its kind in private hands. It 
went the way of all libraries on the Ist of 
February at Messrs. Sotheby’s, being cata- 
logued in 362 lots. As these fetched only 
3551., it is not necessary to say much, except 
that, had it been possible to dispose of the 
collection en bloc, it would have been better. 
The highest amount realized for any one 
book was 111., obtained for a stained copy of 
‘Il Libro de la Invencion Liberal y Arte 
del Juego del Axedrez,’ 1561, small 4to, the 
scarcest treatise of the celebrated Ruy Lopez 
de Sigura, who gives his name to an opening 
still much in favour. 

On February 2nd a copy of Sergent’s 
‘Portraits des Grands Hommes,’ 1786-92, 
containing the complete series of 192 male 
and female portraits, and plates of scenes of 
historical events, similar in every respect 
to that in the Bibliothéque Nationale, sold 
for 54l.; and a few days later Jane Austen’s 
‘Mansfield Park,’ 3 vols., 8vo, 1814, uncut, 
but rebound in boards, for 20l. .The 
original edition of Bunyan’s ‘The Holie 
Citie,’ 1669, 8vo, 10/. (original calf, title torn) 
must not be omitted, as it is very rare. 
This was sold by Messrs. Puttick & Simpson 
on February 11th, and at the same time the 
following were disposed of at the prices 
named: Anne Bronté’s ‘ Tenant of Wildfell 
Hall,’ 3 vols., 1848, 5/. 15s. (original cloth) ; 
Burton’s ‘ Arabian Nights,’ 16 vols., 8vo, 
1885-6, 211. (original cloth) ; Gould’s ‘ Birds 
of Great Britain,’ 5 vols., 1873, imp. folio, 
421. (morocco extra) ; both series of Grimm’s 
German Popular Stories* with Cruik- 
shank’s etchings, 2 vols., 8vo, 1823-6, 15l. 
(morocco); Keats’s ‘ Endymion,’ 1818, 201. 
(original boards); the first edition of 
Wither’s ‘Emblemes,’ 1635 — 34, folio, 
1ll. 15s. (old calf, several leaves backed) ; 
and Wordsworth’s ‘ Descriptive Sketches,’ 
1793 (title and last two leaves damaged), 
and ‘An Evening Walk,’ 1793, both first 
editions, in one volume, 18l. (half-calf). 

We now come to the books from the 
library of Lord Polwarth, which, as previously 
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stated, were sold at Messrs. Sotheby’s on 
February 15th and 16th for a total of 4,409. 
This was the first really important sale of the 
year, and the average was very high, as 
there were but 486 entries in the catalogue. 
‘The Americana were not of the first import- 
ance, if Bland’s ‘ Discovery of New Brit- 
taine,’ 1651, is excepted. This tract of 
twelve leaves was unbound, and realized 
245l., while ‘The Atlantic Neptune,’ pub- 
lished for the use of the Royal Navy in 
1780-81, 2 vols., elephant folio, brought 
1161. The following are also notable: 
‘Virgil’s A®Sneidos,’ printed by Caxton in 
1490, 78 leaves (should have 84), 3301. 
(old morocco); Claudio Corte’s ‘ Il Caval- 
lerizzo,’ printed at Venice in 1562, small 4to, 
391. (contemporary morocco, formerly in the 
library of Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester) ; 
a series of 580 maps and charts published 
between 1676 and 1783, relating inter alia to 
North America, 70/.; one of the original 
copies of ‘ Laws made and past by William 
Penn, Governor-in-Chief of Ye Province of 
Pennsylvania,’ a manuscript, on paper, of 
78 leaves, 1700, 49/.; the Philosophical 
Transactions of the Royal Society, 122 vols., 
4to, 1666-1826, 104/. (calf and half-calf) ; 
Thomas Violet's ‘ Appeal to Cesar,’ 1660, 
and ‘A Petition against the Jewes,’ 1661, 
small 4to, with several portraits inserted, 
401. 10s. (original morocco); and a large 
collection of Civil War newspapers, remark- 
able for their completeness in series. These 
cannot be described in such a way as to 
give an adequate idea of their importance, 
but it may just be mentioned that the 
Mercurius Politicus, Nos. 1-249 and 277- 
615, bound in 11 vols., 1650-60, realized 
a@s much as 140/. (half-calf), while other 
collections fetched sums varying from 151. 
each to 50/1. All these are fully described in 
the latest volume of ‘ Book-Prices Current,’ 
pp. 296 et seq. 


The library of the late Sir James Knowles 
contained some interesting books, which, 
however, did not produce very much. It 
was sold with other properties on February 
18th and 19th, also at Sotheby’s, and note 
may be made of Buck’s ‘Antiquities,’ 3 vols., 
1774, 34/1. (russia extra) ; Bunbury’s ‘ Twenty 
Plates Illustrating Shakespeare,’ all printed 
in colours, 1792-6, folio, 47/. 10s. ; another 
copy of the ‘ Nuremberg Chronicle,’ 1493, 
folio, with the blank leaves and the ‘ De 
Sarmacia,’ a s before, 281. 10s. (morocco 
extra); Egan’s ‘ Life in London,’ 1821, 
in the original pictorial boards (repaired), 
14/. 10s.; the four numbers of The Germ, 
1850, 8vo, 181. 10s. (half-calf, with the 
original wrappers bound up); the Works of 
Chaucer as printed at the Kelmscott Press 
in 1896, folio, 42/. (original boards); Le 
Pautre’s ‘(éuvres d’Architecture,’ 3 vols., 
1751, folio, 42/7. (calf); Sir Thomas More’s 
* Dyaloge of the Veneracyon and Worshyp 
of Ymages and Relyques,’ 1530-31, folio, 
201. (old morocco) ; ‘ Les GEuvres de Rabe- 
lais,” printed at Amsterdam in 3. vols., 
4to, 1741, 271.; and a collection of works 
by Tennyson, mostly first editions, 50/1. 

On March 10th Mr. J. C. Stevens sold a 
number of books on natural history from the 
libraries of Mr. C. H. Schill and others, 
e.g., Barrett's ‘ Lepidoptera of the British 
Islands,’ 11 vols., complete, 1892-1907, 
22/. (half-morocco and in parts); Herrich- 
Schaeffer's ‘Schmetterlinge von Europa,’ 
6 vols., 1843-56, 4to, 26/.; and Moore’s 
* Lepidoptera of Ceylon,’ 3 vols., 4to, 1880 
1887, 12). (half-morocco). With these and a 
few other exceptions, however, the prices, 
though fully up to the recognized standard, 
were not high. Nor was Messrs. Puttick & 
Simpson’s sale of March 11th and 12th pro- 
ductive of much except Miss Burney’s 





‘ Evelina,’ with coloured plates by Heath, 
1821-2, 161. 16s. (morocco extra), and Caleb’s 
‘More Wonders of the Invisible World Dis- 
played,’ 1700, small 4to, 12/. (original calf). 
The library of the Bishop of Colchester 
and other properties sold on March 16th 
and 17th were far more noticeable, though 
even in this case there is not much to 
chronicle. Blake’s ‘Songs of Innocence 
and of Experience,’ the complete series of 
both works, the text and illustrations en- 
graved together (1789), 8vo, fetched 166/. 
(original calf covered with small stars) ; 
Tennyson’s ‘ The Falcon,’ 1879, * The Cup,’ 
1881, and ‘ The Promise of May,’ 1882, three 
‘Trial”* books printed solely for the 
author’s personal use, 60/.; and a large 
number of tracts by Luther dating from 1518 
to 1523, which, with two exceptions, realized 
sums varying from 5s. to 2/. 2s. One of these 
exceptions comprised the first work pub- 
lished by Luther, catalogued as ** Eyn geyst- 
lich edles Buchleynn, von rechter under- 
scheyd und vorstand,” &c., a tract of 
14 leaves printed at Wittenberg in 1516, 4to, 
21. ; and the other was the ‘ Disputatio pro 
Declaratione Virtutis Indulgentiarum,’ 1517, 
4to, 211. 10s. The latter was provoked by 
the Dominican monk Tetzel, who was selling, 
in the Wittenberg district, pardons and 
releases from purgatory in accordance with 
the indulgence issued by Pope Leo X. 
It belongs to the first edition in pamphlet 
form of Luther’s celebrated Theses against 
Indulgences, which, as a broadside, he had 
just nailed to the door of the Castle Church 
in Wittenberg. J. HERBERT SLATER. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 


God’s History of the World, as told and foretold 
in Genesis, &c., by F. W. H., 5/6 net. 
Ritson (John H.), Abroad for the Bible Society, 
3/6 net. 
Sharrock (J. A.), South Indian Missions, 2/6 net. 
Contains glimpses into the lives and customs 
of the Tamil people. Tllustrated. 
Wordsworth (Bishop), Unity and Fellowship, 1/6 
Diocesan addresses delivered in 1909. 


Taw. 

Dewar (David), The Children Act, 1908, and 
other Acts affecting Children in the United 
Kingdom, 7/6 net. 

Justice of the Peace : 
1883-1908, 30/ net. 

Withers, On Reversions, 15/ net. 


Digest of Cases, 26 Years, 


Fine Art and Archeology. 
Campbell (Colin), Two Theban Queens ; 
Ari and Ty-Ti, and their Tombs, 2/6 net. 
Catalogue of the Pictures and Drawings in the 
National Loan Exhibition in aid of National 
Gallery Funds held in the Grafton Galleries, 
42/ net. 


Nefert- 


Poetry and Drama. 
Byles (C. E.), Cornish Breakers, and other Poems, 
1/ net. 
Some of the shorter pieces are reprinted from 
The Illustrated London News, The Sphere, &c. 
Jones (Constance E.), Lesser Lyrics, 2/ net. 
Thrush, No. 2, January, 1/ net. 
A collection of modern verse. 


History and Biography. 
Hamel (Frank), The Dauphines of France, 16/ net. 
Sketches the lives of the fifteen Dauphines, 
from Jeanne de Bourbon to Madame Royale, 
including Margaret of Austria, who used the 
title by courtesy only. In an_ introductory 
essay the author gives an account of the 
position of the Dauphine at Court, her house- 
hold, her marriage festivities and state entry 
into Paris. The volume has a frontispiece and 
16 illustrations. 
Neville (Hastings M.), A Corner in the North: 
Yesterday and To-day with Border Folk, 2/6 
ne 


t. 
Illustrated by Herbert Neville. 





Tweedmouth (Edward Marjoribanks, Lord), 1849- 


1909, 5/ net. 

Notes and recollections of the late peer, with 
several plates. 

Geography and Travel. 

British Guiana, Handbook of, 5/ 

Comprises general and statistical information 
concerning the colony, edited by Geo. D. 
Bayley. Illustrated. 

Case (Henry W.), On Sea and Land, on Creek 
and River, 5/ 

Egypt and the Sadan, Guide to, 5/ net. 

Sixth edition, including a description of the 
route through Uganda to Mombasa. 

Fullerton (W. Y.) and Wilson (C. E.), New China : 
a Story of Modern Travel, 3/6 net. 

West Country, Dorset, Somerset, Devon, and 
Cornwall, Where to Stay in: Vol. II. The 
Section of the West Country served by the 
Great Western Railway. 

Edited by Prescott Row. No. V. of the 
Homeland Reference Books. 


Sports and Pastimes. 
Ruff’s Guide to the Turf, Winter Edition, 7/6 


School- Books. 
Wood (C. A.), A Physical and Economic Geography 
of the World, 4/6 net. 
Science. 
Bartsch (Paul), A New Species of Cerithiopsis 
from Alaska. 
Reprinted from the Proceedings of the 
United States National Museum. 
Henderson (Richard), The Estate Manager, 15/ net 
Kennedy (R. A.), Space and Spirit, 1/6 net. 
A commentary upon Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
book ‘ Life and Matter.’ 
Medical Directory, 14/ net. 
Peckham (S. F.), Solid Bitumens, 21/ net. 
Pierce (W. Dwight), Studies of North American 
Weevils. 
Another reprint from the Proceedings of the 
U.S. National Museum. 
Stanton (F. W. S.), Erosion of the Coast and 
its Prevention, 3/ net. 
Ticehurst (Norman F.), A History of the Birds 
of Kent, 21/ net. 
Contains 24 plates and a map. 


Juvenile Books. 

Sedgwick (S. N.), The Young People’s Microscope 
Book, 3/6 net. 

Fiction. 

Mitra (S. M.), Hindupore: a Peep behind the 
Indian{Unrest, 6/ 

An Anglo-Indian romance. 

General Literature. 

Dooks’ Doomsday Book, 6d. 

A skit on the political situation. The 
author’s definition of a coronet is ‘‘ a kind of 
tip-top hat,” and, to judge by the illustrations, 
he thinks that, like a top hat, a coronet may 
be of any pattern, to suit the fashion or taste 
of the wearer. In no case is either the coronet 
or the ermine drawn correctly, and it is un- 
fortunate that a marquis should have been 
described as landing with the Conqueror, as 
the title, both in France and England, is of 
later creation. 

Ellis (R. Geoffrey), A Practical Guide to Parlia- 
mentary Elections in the United Kingdom, 
2/6 net. 

Journal of the Leinster Regiment, Vol. I. No. 2, 
January, 1/ 

Contains original matter written specially 
for the Journal, and is edited by Capt. R. F. 
Legge. 

Mount Tom, August-September, 1 dollar yearly. 

An American outdoor magazine, edited by 
G. Stanley Lee. 

Robertson-Scott (J. W.), The Strange Story of 
the Dunmow Flitch, 2/ net. 

With 34 illustrations. 

Calendars. 

Catholic Directory, Ecclesiastical Register, and 

Almanac for 1910, 1/6 net. 
Pamphlets. 


Women’s Industrial Council, Fifteenth Annual 
Report, 1908-9. 


FOREIGN. 


History and Biography. 
Biedermann (Woldemar, Freiherr von), Goethes 
Gespriiche, 2 vols, 
Second edition, revised by Flodoard, Freiherr 
von Biedermann, 
Chuquet (A.), Episodes et Portraits, Second 
Series, 3fr. 50. 
Begins with Primi Visconti, and ends with 
MacMahon and the battle of Froeschwiller. 
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Drouhet (C.), Le Poéte Francois Mainard: Etude 
critique d’Histoire littéraire, 10fr.—Tableau 
chronologique des Lettres du Poéte Frangois 
Mainard, accompagné de Lettres inédites, 4fr. 

Mijuef (P.), History of English Colonial Policy and 
the British Colonial Empire, Lr. 25k. 

Second edition, with supplementary chapters 
onrecentevents. Printed in Russian characters. 


Philology. 

Bulletin international de ’ Académie des Sciences 
de Cracovie: Classe de Philologie, juillet— 
octobre, 

Science. 

Bulletin international de l’ Académie des Sciences 

de Cracovie : Classe des Sciences, octobre. 


Pamphlets. 


Noisay (Maurice de), Lettre 4 MM. les Directeurs 
de Journaux nationalistes a propos d’un 
Article défini, lfr. 


*,* All Books received at the Office up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless 
previously noted. Publishers are requested 
lo state prices when sending Books. 








Literary Gossip. 


Two specially important articles appear 
in the January issue of The Scottish 
Historical Review. Mr. James L. Caw, 
Curator of the Scottish Portrait Gallery, 
reproduces and describes the head-size 
panel pictures of James I., James II., 
James III., James IV., and James V. 
recently added—a _ well-accredited and 
truly valuable acquisition—to the Gallery. 
Dr. Wilson, Vicar of Dalston, strengthens 
the foundations of Scottish history by 
printing a series of early twelfth-century 
charters and a papal bull, with com- 
ments which cast new light on the rela- 
tions between the priories of Nostell and 
Scone and on the Augustinian movement 
in Scotland under Alexander I., David I., 
and Malcolm IV. Prof. Mackinnon re- 
views in its general political bearing the 
old Franco-Scottish League ; and Bishop 
Dowden educes from chronicle and char- 
tulary a chapter of the European history 
of investitures in the practice of Scottish 
kings in the appointment of bishops. 
Illustrations in this number, _ besides 
the five kings, include portraits of Bishop 
Elphinstone, Zachary Boyd, and James 
Watt. 


Mr. W. JacGarD will shortly publish, 
through the Shakespeare Press, Liverpool, 
in the form of a biographical chart, a 
‘ Pedigree of the Dunbar Family, tracing 
the Descent of that Race through Fourteen 
Successive Centuries, from the early 
English and Scottish Kings.’ The issue 
will be small and strictly limited. 


At the annual meeting of the Scottish 
Text Society, held in Edinburgh on Tues- 
day,“it was reported that the supple- 
mentary volume of Montgomerie prepared 
by Mr. George Stevenson, is almost ready, 
and that good progress has been made 
with the edition of the MakCulloch and 
Gray MSS., also undertaken by Mr. 
Stevenson. It was stated that the Council 
hopes before long to have in hand the 


|introductory volume to Mr. Amours’s 
| edition of Wyntoun’s ‘ Chronicle,’ and to 
| complete the Society’s edition of Henryson 
| by a similar introductory volume by Prof. 
Gregory Smith. The Council has under 
consideration the advisability of issuing 
complete texts of important MS. collec- 
tions of Middle Scots, such as the Banna- 
tyne and the Maitland. It has had before 
it also the material for the concluding 
volume of Pitscottie’s ‘Chronicle’ pre- 
pared by Mrs. Aineas J.G. Mackay. This, 
it is expected, will be ready for press during 
1910. 


THE twenty-third annual general meet- 
ing of the New Spalding Club was also 
held on Tuesday, in the Advocates’ Hall, 
Aberdeen. Mr. P. J. Anderson, the 
secretary, stated that there had been 
issued to members since the last meeting : 
I. ‘ Records of Elgin, 1234-1800,’ Vol. IT., 
edited by the Rev. Stephen Ree. II. 
‘Records of Old Aberdeen, 1498-1903,’ 
edited by Mr. A. M. Munro, Vol. IL., 
which deals with ecclesiastical matters. 
IIT. ‘ Musa Latina Aberdonensis,’ Vol. III., 
‘ Poetze Minores.’ IV. ‘ House of Gordon.’ 
V. ‘Records of Inverness.’ VI. ‘ Selec- 
tions from the Records of the County of 
Banff.’ VII. ‘ Folk Music of the North- 
East of Scotland.’ VIII. ‘ Records of the 
Scots Colleges.’ IX. ‘ Bibliography of 
the Shires of Aberdeen, Banff, and 
Kincardine.’ X. ‘ Records of the Red, 
White, Black, and Grey Friars of Aber- 
deen.’ XI. ‘ Records of the Society of 
Advocates in Aberdeen.’ XII. ‘ The Rise 
of Natural Science in the North of Scot- 


land.’ 


WE regret to announce the death of the 
Rev. Peter Hay Hunter, D.D., senior 
minister of the parish of St. Andrew, 
Edinburgh. He was author of several 
religious works, the best known of which 
are ‘The Story of Daniel’ (1883) and 
‘ After the Exile’ (1890), and a consider- 
able amount of fiction. In collaboration 
with the late Mr. Walter Whyte he was 
author of a novel, ‘My Ducats and My 
Daughter,’ which was much read in its 
day, and also a sketch of Scottish life, 
‘James Inwick, Ploughman and Elder’ 
(1894). 


The Leamington Spa Courier of Decem- 
ber 24th has an interesting account of 
Mr. John Sibree, whose death on the 
23rd removed the last of the literary 
coterie of Coventry associated with George 
Eliot. His translation of Hegel’s * Philo- 
sophy of History ’ in 1857 attracted much 
attention at Oxford. Born in 1823 at 
Coventry, Mr. Sibree was educated at 
Mill Hill, and went later to Halle and 
Berlin, where he fostered his taste for 
theology and philosophy. After a period 
at Spring Hill College, Birmingham, Mr. 
Sibree had charge of a successful non- 
sectarian school, first at Stroud and then at 
Bussage. A man of wide and scholarly 
interests, he took to mathematics in his 
old age. ‘‘He knew,” says the notice 
in the Courier, ‘‘ Horace by heart,’ and 
was an ardent supporter of evolution and 








Herbert Spencer. He read German with 
George Eliot, and J. W. Cross’s ‘ Life’ 
of the novelist gives abundant evidence of 
his intimacy with her. 


WE are sorry to hear of the death of 
M. Ernest Quentin-Bauchart, an official 


| under the Second Empire, and a scholarly 


writer on bibliographical subjects. He 
was a member of the Société des Biblio- 
philes Frangais. One of his best-known 
books was ‘ Les Femmes Bibliophiles de 
France’ (1886), in two volumes. ‘ Mes 
Livres, 1864-74,’ dealt with a collection of 
152 rare books which he had acquired 
within the time indicated; a second 
edition, or rather another book with the 
same title, dealt with some rarities which 
he had collected between 1864 and 1881. 
He edited in 1884 a limited edition of a 
reprint of the ‘ Bibliothéque de la Reine 
Marie Antoinette au Chateau des Tuileries,’ 
of which the MS. is in the French National 
Library. M. Quentin-Bauchart was born 
in Paris in 1830. 


M. Cuarues Louis PHiiprr, the novel- 
ist, died last week of typhoid fever at 
the age of thirty-five. The son of a 
sabotier of Allier, and in the employ of the 
City of Paris, he dealt with the lower 
orders of Parisian life in his stories, of 
which the best are ‘ Bubu de Montpar- 
nasse ’ and ‘ Le Pére Perdrix.’ 


THE Association des Critiques Littéraires 
has this year divided its annual prize of 
1,000 francs between M. Georges Grappe, 
author of the recently published ‘ Dans 
le Jardin de Sainte-Beuve’ and of a 
book on Degas; and M. Alphonse Séché, 
the author of an anthology (in two 
volumes) with the title ‘Muses Fran- 
caises.’ 


THE first award of the Prix de Jeune 
Roman, instituted by Les Annales, has 
gone to M. Pierre Grasset, who is the for- 
tunate winner of the 3,000 francs with 
‘Un Conte Bleu.’ 


THE death in his eighty-sixth year is 
announced from Strasburg of the eminent 
philologist and archeologist Ludwig Fried- 
lander. He was Professor of Classical 
Philology and Archeology at the Uni- 
versity of Kénigsberg from 1859 to 1892, 
and the best testimony to his powers as a 
teacher is the number of distinguished 
men who owe their training to him. His 
book ‘ Darstellungen aus der Sitten- 
geschichte Roms’ has become a classic. 
He also produced annotated editions of 
Juvenal and Martial, which are master- 
pieces of erudition, several valuable con- 
tributions to Homeric literature, and a 
series of interesting essays, ‘ Erinnerungen, 
Reden und Studien.’ 


At the monthly meeting of the Book- 
sellers’ Provident Institution, 115/. was 
granted for the relief of members and their 
widows. Three members were elected, 
and one application for membership 
received. The Secretary read a long list 
of donations to the funds. 
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The Idea of the Soul. 
(A. & C. Black.) 


By A. E. Crawley. 


Ir is hard to know what to make of this 
book. It is, like all the rest of Mr. 
Crawley’s work, original in the extreme. 
But is it sound? One must try to dis- 
count the prejudice inevitably created 
by its lack of finish. Hurry has its heroic 
aspect. But lack of balanced judgment 
would be a more serious matter, could it 
be brought home to Mr. Crawley. Is his 
the kind of originality that verges on 
monoideism ? We are not sure, but are 
inclined to think so; the very largeness 
of his pretensions is suspicious. He would 
annihilate the whole literature of animism 
at a stroke of his pen. It is, in his opinion, 
pre-psychological. 

Why, then, according to Mr. Crawley, 
has the origin of the idea of the soul clean 


escaped all previous thinkers? Because 
their methods were those of ‘‘ unaided 
common sense.” ‘‘ When once anthro- 


pology employs the verified experimental 
results of psychology the solution is 
obvious.” But how has Mr. Crawley 
come by these results? Apparently not 
by first-hand study in a psychological 
laboratory. To judge by his references, 
he has gleaned them from the current 
text-books. Now the dogmatic precision 
of the statements contained in textbooks 
is misleading. We doubt whether Prof. 
Hoffding or Dr. William James would 
dream of saying that the passages so 
freely borrowed from them contain * veri- 
fied experimental results”? in any con- 
siderable quantity. Be this as it may, 
the psychological authorities cited say 
not so much as a single word about the 
primitive stage of mental evolution at 
which the idea of the soul is supposed 
to have originated. That stage, as Mr. 
Crawley frankly assumes, was anterior 
to the stage represented by the lowest 
savages that have come under scientific 
observation. However, the late Mr. E. J. 
Payne, who would seem to have been 
Mr. Crawley’s primary source of inspira- 
tion, has laid it down: ‘* Mind is essen- 
tially the same in all varieties of man; 
the lowest American Indian thinks and 
reasons like ourselves.” All turns here 
on the meaning of “ essentially.” We 
are asked to suppose that the mind of 
Protanthropus was essentially the same 
as ours, yet essentially different from that 
of the anthropoid ape. 

Granting, however, to Protanthropus 
an essentially human mind, let us proceed 
to ask whether that is all we need to 
know about him in order to reconstruct 
the beginnings of animism. The problem 
would appear to pertain primarily to what 
is nowadays coming to be known as 
Social Psychology ; but, all too busy with 
his textbooks of Individual Psychology, 





branch of psychological science. Conse- 
quently his essential mind of Protan- 
thropus bears a certain likeness to the 
famous chimera that bombinated in a 
vacuum. If we were offered the sketchiest 
outline of the social conditions that 
fostered the original animist, it would help 
the argument more than reams of talk 
about perception, ideation, volition, and 
the rest of that bloodless collection of mere 
processes. As it is, we have to infer 
Mr. Crawley’s version of the primeval life 
of man from sporadic dicta such as the 
following : * The savage is bound in the 
chains of custom, but these chains are 
lighter than those of civilization, and his 
soul is relatively childlike and free.”’ 
Is it? We are sceptical. To be sure, 
Bagehot wrote in a similar strain about 
a ‘preliminary age”? when ‘the cake 
of custom” had not yet been baked. 
But the notion of a sort of golden 
playtime of the race, somehow interca- 
lated between the iron dominations of 
instinct on the further side and of custom 
on the hither side, seems to us as mythical 
as that of the Garden of Eden. If we 
put aside child psychology and its danger- 
ous analogies, what positive evidence is 
forthcoming ? The wall-paintings of the 
prehistoric cave -dwellers? But who 
knows under what social conditions these 
were produced ? Not improbably they 
served a magical purpose. Magic, how- 
ever, is not sport, but business. It is just 
because it is not play that its tyranny 
is so absolute. The morning of life 
meant for the child of nature not a 
romp in the nursery, but the search for a 
breakfast. 

So much for Mr. Crawley’s much- 
vaunted psychological method. And now 
for the “ obvious solution”? to which it 
leads him. This can be expressed in a 
sentence. The idea of the soul, on his 
view, originated in memory-images, and 
chiefly in those of the “ visual” type. 
Assume a human being who is extremely 
“naive.” He sees something in front of 
him—say, a man. He does not notice 
that he sees him ; “ the act of perception 
is simply taken as a matter of course.” 
But now let him close his eyes. He sees 
an image of that man. This he may 
perceive to be distinct, firstly, inasmuch 
as it is “less real, less complete, less in- 
tensely human,” than the “* reality ” ; and 
secondly, inasmuch as it is “ internal,” 
‘** mental,” ‘* actually felt in the brain.” 
Whenever this happens something 
momentous has occurred, namely, the 
‘discovery of a new world of mental 
objects ” :-— 





‘*‘ Spiritual existence is mental existence ; 
the world of spirits is the mental world. 
Everything that can through perception 
lay the foundation of a memory-image can 
claim the possession of a soul, an existence in 
the spiritual world here and hereafter. And 
this world is, in the incomplete and long- 
suffering term, the supernatural.” 


It might have been safer if Mr. Crawley 
had treated animism as merely a_philo- 
sophy. He maintains, however, that it is 


Mr. Crawley makes no reference to this | “the basis of all religion,’ though he 





adds that its influence is not confined 
to the religious sphere. Now, as defini- 
tions of religion are endless, it is always 
possible to deny the presence of religion 
when it is inconvenient. Let us suppose, 
nevertheless, that, for anthropological 
purposes, a Toda may be said to feel 
and act religiously towards his sacred 
cattle and their milk. Does Mr. Crawley 
mean to say, then, that the reverential 
feelings, and the corresponding super- 
natural quality, attach to the cattle and 
their milk because, or in so far as, they 
may be perceived by psychological experi- 
ment to have mental duplicates less in- 
tensely bovine and lacteous than real 
cattle and milk? Why should shadow 
as opposed to substance have the mono- 
poly of man’s religious regard? Mr. 
Crawley speaks of ‘the primitive fear 
of thought”: ‘the probability may be 
noted that the fact of the object living 
in the brain of the subject is itself an 
uncanny experience. The mind is un- 
easy about such duality of existence.” 
Even if we allow that a savage with 
experimental psychology on the nerves 
is a probability at all, is “ uncanny ex- 
perience” incapable of coinciding with 
the real presence of this snake, that stone, 
and so on? Besides, if everything has 
“soul”? in so far as you can perceive it 
when you shut your eyes, and is, as such, 
uncanny, everything would, in this respect, 
be equally uncanny—the soul of the light- 
ning and the soul of yesterday’s dinner. 
Yet religion somehow discriminates. 


What of Dr. Tylor’s dream - theory, 
or of Mr. Lang’s hallucination - theory ? 
Mr. Crawley has a short way with these. 
He argues that one does not know that 
one has dreamt till one wakes, or that one 
has suffered hallucination till one re- 
covers ; therefore all the while one is really 
operating, not on the dream -image or 
hallucination-image, but on the memory- 
image of that image. But what of Mr. 
Crawley’s own principle of ‘‘ mental 
economy”? Just as you can see without 
dissipating attention in likewise perceiving 
that you see, so you can remember with- 
out perceiving that you remember; and 
surely that simpler process is psycho- 
logically the earlier. Mr. Crawley finds by 
introspection that his own dream-image 
of a human figure is about the size of a 
miniature photograph. Even so, surely 
you can say, in the past tense, “ I dreamt 
of a man ten feet high,” without meaning, 
or being in the least aware, that you 
dreamt of the three-inch image of a ten- 
foot dream-shape of a man. 


As regards hallucination, the treat- 
ment is unsatisfactory, if only because 
Mr. Crawley appears to entertain a rooted 
objection to mentioning Mr. Lang by name 
or referring to his writings. His main 
point seems to be that hallucination is 
abnormal, whereas animism is a normal 
product of the mind. The point is not 
new. Mr. Lang has tried to meet it 
(‘ Cock Lane and Common Sense,’ p. 348, 
and elsewhere); but his arguments are 


ignored. And do not magic and religion 
participate in the abnormal ? 


And how 
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much of the doctrine of souls (when you 
have written off what has precipitated 
round leading questions on the part of 
the observer) is normal in any other sense 
than merely traditional? Besides, Mr. 
Crawley is inconsistent. Now he states 
dogmatically : ** Hallucination is no more 
frequent in the lower culture than in 
civilization.” Now he repeats the familiar 
tale: ‘‘ Like most animals, early men were 
habituated to fasting. ...It is well known 
that fasting is productive of visual hallu- 
cinations.”’ 

Space forbids that more be said by way 
of criticism. The book seems to us on the 
whole unsound. Still, it is interesting, 
and will challenge inquiry ; mare’s-nests 
are all in the day’s work. In particular, 
it will encourage the more exact study 
of the relation of the mental image to the 
idea of the soul. The dream-theory and 
the hallucination - theory (which we still 
prefer to the memory-theory) postulate 
this relation; but they can scarcely be 
said to have worked its implications out 
from the specific, if somewhat remote, 
standpoint of Individual Psychology. 








ZOOLOGY. 
A_ Student's Text-Book of Zoology. By 
Adam Sedgwick. Vol. III. (Sonnen- 
schein & Co.) 


By W. T. Calman. 
Part VII. 


A Treatise on Zoology. 
Edited by Sir Ray Lankester. 
(A. & C. Black.) 


THE two volumes to which we desire to call 
attention are examples of the two different 
ways in which textbooks of zoology have 
been written in the past. ‘‘ Have been,” 
we say, for we cannot believe that any 
one zoologist, however capable or erudite, 
will again attempt to undertake, single- 
handed, a treatise on zoology. 

Though the first of our authors tried it, 
he was foiled at the last, and had to surrender 
the Crustacca to Mr. J. J. Lister, and the 
Insecta to Mr. A. E. Shipley. Fourteen years 
have passed since the work began, and 
during that time Mr. Sedgwick succeeded 
to the Professorship of Zoology in the 
University of Cambridge, which his devotion 
to science and his great services had long 
marked as his. To-day we find him leaving 
the home of his studies for the virtually 
new post of Professor of Zoology in the 
Imperial College of Science and Technology, 
where, if he is supplied with suitable assist- 
ance and sufficient means, he will, we hope, 
make a school of zoology such as no man 
has yet seen. 

The former Linacre Professor at Oxford 
has adopted the more modern, and hence- 
forth, no doubt, universal, manner of writing 
@ zoological textbook: he has broken the 
subject up into a number of comparatively 
small groups, and has entrusted these to the 
best specialists whom he could obtain. 
The several volumes, therefore, vary a good 
deal, kecause there does not appear to have 
been more than the most general super- 
vision. We may say at once that future 
writers cannot do better than take Dr. 
Calman for a pattern. In the presentation 
of his subject, and the balance which he 
holds over its several branches, he appears 
to us to have been most successful; the 
style is good, and most of the illustrations 
are just what they should be. His classifica- 





tion of the Crustacea will be regarded as 
revolutionary by those who have not kept 
abreast of carcinological literature, but he 
has, we think, made out his case. 

Mr. Lister’s knowledge of the literature 
of Crustacea is extensive, but it is a pity 
he did not consult Mr. A. O. Walker’s report 
on the Amphipoda collected by the Discovery, 
in which case he would have worded differ- 
ently his statement that ‘“‘ the Amphipoda 
are inhabitants of all seas from the arctic 
and antarctic zones, in the former of which 
they are particularly abundant.” As a 
matter of fact, they were taken in countless 
hordes by the collectors of the Discovery. 


The report on this collection does not seem 
to be known either to Prof. Sedgwick, for 
he takes no note of the contents of Dr. 
Ridewood’s valuable and beautifully illus- 
trated notes on Cephalodiscus, or of the 
new species from the Cape of Good Hope. 
It is a pity that a set of zoological memoirs 
on which so much care has obviously been 
lavished should be neglected by their fellow- 
countrymen. 

Mr. Shipley has had a difficult task in 
treating in a comparatively small space the 
large group of six-winged insects, which 
have lately acquired so great an interest 
from the part some are now known to play 
in the propagation of disease. In dealing 
with the Apterygota he perpetuates the 
distinction between the Poduride and 
Lipuride which we hoped Dr. Willem had 
settled some years ago; the learned Belgian 
naturalist wrote: ‘Il réunit en effet dans 
un méme groupe des extrémités de rameaux 
dorigines diverses.”’ 

Prof. Sedgwick’s book is_ excellently 
printed and very well indexed, but some of 
the woodblocks are too black; misprints 
are rare, but there are duplicate statements 
on p. 203 which are unnecessary, and in 
writing Porania glaber the author might 
say he was only following Sladen; but the 
group name of Holothurians should be 
Holothurioidea, and millepedes are Myrio- 
pods, and not Myriapods ; indeed, the last 
word means nothing. We hope there is no 
truth in the report that Mr. Shipley’s 
remarks about the midge and the Highland 
fling have put the book in the Index 
Expurgatorius of every serious Scotch 
professor. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Outlines of Bacteriology, Technical, and 
Agricultural. By D. Ellis. (Longmans & 
Co.)—The progress made by the science of 
bacteriology is remarkable. It dates vir- 
tually from 1878, and yet, as Dr. Ellis 
observes, “‘ there are very few branches of 
other sciences in which a slight knowledge 
of the fundamental principles of bacteriology 
is not useful.’ A glance at the contents of 
these ‘ Outlines’ shows the truth of this 
statement. Dr. Ellis deals first with the 
morphological and_ biological aspects of 
bacteria, and afterwards with their commer- 
cial value. He shows how they affect the 
preservation of food products ; how they are 
important in relation to the growth of 
plants; and how wide are their industrial 
applications in connexion with alcohol, 
butter, cheese, leather, the preparation of 
fibres, tobacco, indigo, and even tea and 
cocoa. Lastly, Dr. Ellis describes the 
value of bacteria in connexion with sewage 
and sewage disposal. ; 

The information is conveyed in plain and 
untechnical language, and the book will be 
useful, therefore, to the general reader who 
desires to know the present position of 





bacteriology, as well as to the technical and 
agricultural students for whom it 1s pro- 
fessedly written. Dr. Ellis has fallen into 


two slight errors: the one grammatical, 
when he writes the plural of “* flagellum ”’ as 
*flagelle,’”’ more than once; the other 


when he leads the reader to suppose (p. 241) 
that enteric fever in the South African War 
was caused wholly by infected drinking- 
water. He would have been more guarded 
in his statement had he been a victim to 
the flies and dust of that campaign. 


Butterflies and Moths of the United King- 
dom. By W. Egmont Kirby. Illustrated. 
(Routledge & Sons.)—Although books on 
British birds, butterflies, and moths are 
numerous, fresh ones frequently appear, 
and the latest is by Dr. W. E. Kirby. He 
is perhaps best known in entomology as 
the son of that veteran entomologist, Mr. 
W. F. Kirby, whose guiding hand is evident 
throughout the pages, though unannounced. 

The volume, which is compact and fully 
illustrated, will hold its position among the 
many on the subject, while a supplementary 
feature is found in the figures illustrating the 
principal families of the small moths, known 
collectively as Microlepidoptera. We regret 
to find, however, that with butterflies the 
old classification is followed, in which the 
Papilionide are at one end, and _ the 
Hesperiide at the other, for here the son 
might with advantage have followed the 
method of the father in his well-known 
‘Synonymic Catalogue of Diurnal Lepidop- 
tera.’ The insertion of the family Danaide 
for the reception of the chance migrant 
commonly known as Danais_ archippus 
enlarges rather needlessly the British list. 
However, approval rather than criticism 
should mark the notice of a carefully 
prepared and well-illustrated book, which 
will assist collectors of British Lepidoptera. 


The Conquest of the Air. By Alphonse 
Berget. (Heinemann.)—This book is an 
evidence not only of courage, but also of 
considerable cleverness on the part of the 
author, though he would have been more 
discreet, and the result of his labours more 
useful, if he had written his book in his 
native tongue, and enlisted the services of a 
capable translator. His English is remark- 
ably good—for a foreigner; but his lack of 
familiarity with our equivalents for some 
French technical terms renders it some- 
times difficult for any one who is not an 
engineer to make out what he means. 

On the whole, however, we are much in- 
debted to M. Berget, for he has given us in 
convenient form a résumé of the history of 
human “‘ flight,” and his work generally 
enables us to read the various accounts of 
aviation with understanding. 

The weights, distances, &c., are naturally 
expressed in metric figures, but it would have 
been advisable at least to include English 
tables for comparison. It is not only in his 
phraseology that the author’s nationality 
betrays itself, for he is so patriotic that he 
will hardly allow any other nation to have any 
credit where aeronautics are concerned: he 
even claims M. Santos Dumont as a French- 
man, although in the same sentence he calls 
him a Brazilian, and he refuses to call Mr. 
Latham’s failure to cross the Channel by its 
proper name, because he was using a French 
engine. Apart from inaccuracies due to the 
author’s nationality, there are one or two 
omissions or errors to which we may draw 
attention, e.g., are there escape-valves in 
each of the compartments of the Zeppelin 
balloon? This is not stated (p. 28). 
“BP” on p. 35 should be BQ. The so- 
called ballonnette is filled not with gas, but 
with air (p. 36). The term “ irreversible ”’ 
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as applied to steering-wheels of airships 
and motor-cars conveys no meaning (p. 64). 


The man-lifting kites of Major Baden- 
Powell are apparently unknown to the 
author (p. 125). ‘Centre of thrust,’ on 
p- 131, second paragraph, should be centre 
of gravity. “* Fig. 26,” on p. 181, should be 
fig. 65; “fig. 30,” on p. 188, should be 


fig. 69 ; 
numbered 
dimensions of 
are misstated. 


and figs. 43 and 45, on p. 243, are 
inaccurately. On p. 221 the 
the Antoinette monoplane 


The book is so useful that further editions 
will probably be called for. The chapter on 
‘ Principles ’ might be revised, as it is some- 
times too elementary for any one likely to 
read a book of this sort ; and we could spare 
one of the Prefaces. 

The early part of the book, too, will 
require altering in accordance with more 
recent achievements, for the penalty attach- 
ing to a work on any industry in its child- 
hood is that statistics rapidly become 
obsolete, and even in the present work some 
of the earlier statements are contradicted 
in subsequent chapters. 








SOCIETIES 


BRITISH ACADEMY. — Dec. 15.— Mr. S. H. 
Butcher in the chair. Prof. W. P. Ker, Fellow of 
the Academy, ane a paper on ‘ The History of 


™ Ballads, 1100-1500. 

Ballad regions or groups (only those of the 
Teutonic and Romance languages here considered ), 

1. French.—Tbis extends as far as Catalonia 
and the North of Italy; well represented as a 
whole in Doncieux’s ‘ Romancéro populaire de 
la France,’ 1904, and for particular dialects in 
Arbaud, ‘Chants populaires de la Provence,’ 


2 vols., 1862, 1864; Nigra, ‘ Canti popolari del 
Piemonte,’ 1888; Mila y Fontanals, ‘ Roman- 


cerillo catalan,’ 1882; described by Gaston 
Paris in a review of Count Nigra’s book, Journal 
des Savants, 1889. 

This region is bordered on the south-west by 
the Castilian romances: described by Me néndez 
y Pelayo, ‘Tratado de los romances viejos,’ 
2 vols., 1903, 1906 (but the Portuguese romances 
belong mostly to the French group); on the 
south-east by the purely lyrical poetry of Italy : 
described by D’Ancona, ‘ La poesia popolare 
italiana,’ second edition, 1906. 

2. English.—Child : ‘ The English and Scottish 
Popular Ballads,’ 5 vols., 1882-98, also one volume 
1905 (ed. Helen Child Sargent and George Lyman 
Kittredge). 

3. Danish.—Grundtvig: ‘ Danmarks 
Folkeviser,’ 5 vols., 1853-90. 
Axel Olrik : ‘ Danske Ridderviser 
progress). 

The ballads of Norway, Sweden, the Faroes, 
Iceland, are not distinct from the Danish. 

4. German.—Uhland: ‘ Deutsche Volkslieder,’ 
2 vols., 1844, 1845, third edition ‘ mit Abhand- 
lung und Anmerkungen,’ 4 vols., Stuttgart, s.a. 


gamle 
Continued by 
1895-1907 (in 


(1892 ?).—Dutch. Hoffmann von Fallersleben : 
* Niederlindische Volkslieder,’ 1856. 


All these groups are more or less closely related. 
Compared with the German ballads, the English 
and Danish form one body, owing to the larger 
number of common themes, and still more to 
likeness in poetical form. The ballad burden, 
which is universal in Danish and very common in 
English, is not known, or not used in the same 
way, in German. More particularly the English 
and Danish forms agree as against the German 
in their use of the inset burden 

With a heigh-ho, the wind and the rain. 
E.q., English :— 
He houkit a grave long, large, and wide 
(The broom blooms bonnie, and so is it fair), 
He buried his auld son down by her side 
(And we'll never gang up to the broom nae mair). 
Danish :— 
Han grov en Grav baade dyb og bred 
(Hvem plukker Liven’ udaj Lilie ntre,? 
Der lagde han dennem alle ned 
(Selv trader hun Duggen af). 

Further, there is a large agreement between the 
French and the English-Danish group: with 
more correspondence between French and Danish 
than between French and English. EF.g., the 
following ballads among others are found in the 





Danish and the Prens h groups, but not in the 
English : 

The dead 
* Dg. F.’ 89. 

The milk-white doe. ‘ Dg F.’ 58, 
* Danske Folkeviser i Udvalg,’ 1899. 

The W¥ rescued from a tyrannical husband. 
* Dg. F.’ 

The Danish group has kept more of the dance 
tradition than the English or the French ; much 
more than the German. In the Faroes the choral 
ballad—dance and song together—is still common 
(Hjalmar Thuren: ‘ Folkesangen paa Feroerne,’ 
1908). 

The Danish ballads, with hardly an exception, 
and many of the English ballads belong to a 
fashion of poetry which accompanied the choral 
dance. Evidences from the eleventh century. 

Difticulties :—(1) The ballad MSS. are not old : 
is it possible to prove the ballads existing as early 
as 1100 or 1200 ? 

(2) Relation of ballads to older narrative lite- 
rature. Have the ballads come down from time 
immemorial ? But they are in forms of verse 
which were new (in Engl bed and Denmark at any 
rate) in the twelfth century. If any of the ballad 
themes were known before that, they must have 


mother’s return (‘Svend Dyring ’). 


and Olrik, 





been translated or transformed into the new 
kinds of verse. 
Examples of transformation: the ballad _ of 


Death of Ermanaric. 
the ballads. 


‘ Thor’s Hammer’ ; the ‘ 

(3) *‘ Communal authorship ’”’ in 
The ballads are popular poetry: who are the 
people ? (Kittredge: Introduction to Child’s 
* Ballads,’ 1905; Gummere: ‘ Beginnings of 
Poetry,’ 1901 ; ‘ The Popular Ballad,’ 1907.) 

(4) Relation of popular ballads to minstrelsy 
(Courthope : ‘ History of English Poetry,’ i. 1895) 


—various in various countries and times, Differ- 
ence between ballads and the more purely 
narrative romances, 

(5) The sources of ballad plots. Folk-lore. 
Books. Reality. 


(6) Relation of ballads to epic poetry (Heusler : 
‘Lied und Epos,’ 1905) and tragedy. Ballads, 
in the later Middle Ages, often look like the 
primitive epic, as some have conceived it (cf. 
Gaston Paris on Pio Rajna, ‘ Epopea francese,’ 
in Romania, xiii.; also on Jeanroy, ‘ Origines 
de la poésie lyrique en France au moyen fge,’ 
1889, in Journal des Savants, 1892). They seem 
to have a gift for tragic situations, unlike the 
romances of adventure; and to remain alive 
longer than the romances. 

A discussion followed, in which, among others, 





Sir Frederick Pollock, Dr. Furnivall, Sir Alfred 
Lyall, and Dr. Boas, took part. 
GEOLoGICAL.—Dec. 15.—Prof. W. J. Sollas, 
President, in the chair. D. A. Louis, 
F. W. Moon, and E, W. Newton were elected 
Fellows.—The following communications were 
read: ‘The Skiddaw Granite and its Meta- 
morphism,’ by Mr. R. Heron Rastall.— The 
Metallogeny of the British Isles, by Mr. A. 





and ‘ The Geological Struc- 
by Mr. F. P. Mennell. 


Moncrieff Finlayson, 
ture of Southern Rhodesia,’ 


BRITISH ARCH-ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—Dec, 
15.—Mr. R. E. Leader, V.P., in the chair.— 
Mr. R. H. Forster delivered a lecture on the past 
season’s work at Corbridge-on-Tyne, illustrating 
his remarks by numerous lantern-slides, 

The results of the past season were less striking, 
but not less interesting, than those of 1908. 
Further excavation in front of the two large 
granaries showed that each of these buildings 
had a portico of four pillars: the portico of the 
east granary seems to be contemporary with the 
main building, and its outer columns are of 
masonry, which was originally plastered ; the 
portico of the west granary is af later date— 
probably of the time of Severus, when the granary 
itself seems to have been rebuilt to a large extent. 
Some work was also done in front of the 
‘* Fountain ’’ ; and post-holes of an early wooden 
building were found about 9 ft. below the present 
surface. The “‘ Fountain’’ seems to be of a later 
date than was previously thought, and is probably 
not earlier than the time of Severus, 

The rest of the season’s work was done to the 
north of the area explored in 1908. Here the 
remains of a watercourse, which seems to have 
supplied the ‘‘ Fountain” during the latter part 
of the Roman period, were traced right across 
the field. At one point the clay bank which 
supported it had been carried over the remains 
of what had been a granary or storehouse, about 
56 {t. long, the floor of which had been raised on 
cross walls and masonry pillars. In the south- 
east corner of this building a rubbish pit was 
found, which produced several pieces of first- 
century “‘ Samian’’; these, with other fragments 








found at a low level in front of the granaries and 
‘ Fountain,’’ indicate that there was some occu- 
pation of the site during the first century, and 
possibly in the time of Agricola. 

To the north of this site was a small bath- 
house, with a pillared hypocaust extending under 
its three rooms, and two apses, added at a later 
date, one of which seems to have been the cold 
bath, 

Close to this apse were the remains of a smelting 
furnace, in which was found a large pig of iron, 
weighing about 3 cwt. A little to the north-east 
was a small square building with a rough apse on 
the north side ; this was probably of an industrial 
character. A few yards further north the ex- 

cavators Came upon what seems to have been the 
anh ditch of the town, which had been filled 
up in Romantimes. Traces of cobble pavements 
and one small piece of wall were found on the 
north side, and it was evident that in Roman 
days there had been a sharp dip to the north, with 
marshy ground at the foot. 

The pottery and other objects found are par- 
ticularly interesting, the most notable being a 
baked ¢lay mould for a figure, about five inches 
high, with a helmet, shield, and crooked club ; and 
a sculptured stone panel with two draped female 
figures, one of which certainly represents Fortune, 
holding a cornucopia and rudder, 


LINNEAN.—Dec. 16.—Prof. E. B. Poulton, 
V.P., in the chair.— Dr. W. H. Lang, and Mr, 
C. Sillem were admitted Fellows.—Prof. W. 
Bateson, and Mr. D. H. E. Sunder were elected 
Fellows. 

The Rev. T. R. R. Stebbing read two papers : 
(a) ‘ Report on the Crustacea Isopoda and Tanai- 
dacea collected by Mr. Crossland in the Sudanese 
Red Sea,’ and (b) ‘Isopoda from the Indian 
Ocean and British East Africa.’ Mr. Stebbing 
exhibited in illustration of his paper a specimen 
of Nerocila trichiura (Miers) from the Great 
Chagos. The isopod is attached by its mouth 
and anterior claws, in a salient position, on the 
underside and at the base of the ‘‘ wing ”’ fin of a 
flying fish, Hxrocewtus evolans. Prof. Dendy and 
Dr. W. T. Calman contributed some remarks. 

The third paper, by Prof. G. H. Carpenter, com- 
municated by Prof. W. A. Herdman, ‘ Pycno- 
gonida from the Red Sea and Indian Ocean, col- 
lected by Mr. Cyril Crossland,’ was read in title, 
and the same course was taken with the next 
paper, by Mr. R. Shelford, ‘ On a Collection of 
Blattide preserved in Amber, from Prussia.’ 
The last paper was by Mr. A. W. Waters, ‘ The 
Bryozoa from Collections made by Mr. C. Cross- 
land, Part II, — Cyclostomata, Ctenostomata, 
and Endoprocta,’ which was commented on 
by Prof. Dendy, who also read the author’s 
abstract. 





ZOOLOGICAL.—Dec. 14.—Mr. G. A. Boulenger, 
V.P., in the chair.—The Secretary read a report 
on the additicns to the menagerie during Novem- 
ber.—Mrs, R. Haig ‘tucomas exhibited seven skins 
of hybrid pheasants, and remarked on the evidence 
they seemed to afford of the transmission of female 
characters by the male.—Mr. D. Seth-Smith, the 
Society’s Curator of Birds, exhibited a photograph 
of a nest built by a pair of tufted umbres (Scopus 
umbretta) in the Great Flying Aviary at the Gar- 
dens, The nest is composed of sticks, cemented 
together with mud, and measures about 4 ft. 
in diameter and 3 ft. in height. The interior con- 
sists of a single chamber nearly 2 ft. in diameter, 
with an entrance-hole 5 in. wide. No eggs have 
been laid by these birds, although they have 
frequently paired.—Dr. H. B. Fantham, Proto- 
zoologist to the Grouse Commission, exhibited 
microscopic preparations and sketches illustrating 
the life-cycle of the sporozoon Eimeria tenellum 
(Coccidium avium), parasitic in the alimentary 
canal of grouse.—Dr. C. W. Andrews exhibited 
a photograph showing some robber-crabs (Birgus 
latro) climbing the trunk of the Christmas Island 
sago-palm (Arenga listeri) He also made 
observations on the habits and food of these 
crustaceans.—Dr. R. T. Leiper exhibited the 
original specimens of the nematode worm Acan- 
thocheilonema dracunculoides, from the museum 
of the Royal College of Surgeons. 

Dr. F. D. Welch read two papers: 
Change of Colour in a Specimen of 
ratel living in the Society’s Gardens,’ and (b) 
‘A Comparative Examination of Three Living 
Specimens of Felis tigris sondaica, with Notes 
on an Old Javan Male.’—Mr. G. A. Boulenger 
communicated a paper, by Dr. W. E. Agar, on 
‘The Nesting-Habits of the Tree - Frog, Phyllo- 
medusa sauvagii.—Miss Ruth M. Harrison and 


(a) ‘On 
Mellivora 


Miss Margaret Poole jointly presented two papers, 
communicated by Prof. G. C. 
poraria 


Bourne, on Madre- 


collected by Jas. J. Simpson and R. N 
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Rudmose-Brown from the Mergui Archipelago, 
Lower Burma, and from the Kerimba Archipelago, 
Portuguese East Africa.—Mr. F. E. Beddard, Pro- 
sec tor to the Society, presented two papers 
(a) ‘Some Notes upon Boa occidentalis and Boa 
(Pelophilus) madagascariensis’; (b) ‘ Notes upon 
the Anatomy of Monkeys of the Genus P ithecia.’— 
Mr. G. A. Boulenger read a paper ‘ On the Ophi- 
dian Genus Grayia.’ 


MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Moyx. London Institution, 4.—‘ _ Story of the Spiders,’ Mr. H. 
ill. (Juvenile Lecture , 
= Surveyors’ Institution, 7.—‘Dangerous Structures,’ Mr. H. 
Burch. (Junior Meeting. 
— Aristotelian, § — at Bletorlogtoal Difficulties in Psychology,’ 
V 


Tcrs. Roys al Tnetitution, 3.—‘ The Generation of Electricity,’ Mr. W. 
yuddell. (Juvenile Lecture.) i 
Wep. London Institution, 4.—‘ The Story of the Flies,’ Mr. H. Hill. 
(Juvenile Lecture.) e : : 
Tuvus. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Electric Oscillations,’ Mr. W. Duddell. 
(Juvenile Lecture.) 
Fri. Lepaen Institution, 4.—‘The Story of the Ants,’ Mr. H. Hill. 
(Juvenile Lecture.) 
a Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 8.—* The Applic ation of 
the Pitot Tube to the Testing of Impulse Water-Wheels. 
Mr. W._ Rankine Eckart ; ‘An Account of a Visit to the 
Power Re ant of the Ontario Power Company at Niagara 
Falls,’ Mr. C. W. Jordan 
— Phillie al, 8.—‘On the 3 Words I have been editing for the 
Society's Oxford Dictionary, with some Kemarks on other 
Dictionaries,’ Dr. W. A. Craigie. : 
Sar. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Electric Lighting,’ Mr. W. Duddell. 
(Juvenile Lecture.) 











Science Gossip. 


THE Scottish NATURAL History SOCIETY 
had an interesting ‘‘ exhibits night” in 
Edinburgh last week. Among the speci- 
mens displayed was a unique collection of 
Buddhist curiosities. These included a 
sacred trumpet from Tibet, made from a 
human thigh-bone, an article of religious 
furniture exceedingly difficult to procure ; 
small images, also from Tibet, made from 
the ashes of Buddhist priests mixed with 
mud, and having seeds inserted to represent 
the spirit; Jurassic fossils from Benares 
worshipped by natives; and _ Buddhist 
prayer stones. A curious exhibit was a 
bar of flexible sandstone. The marten cat, 
@ very rare Scottish specimen, was also 
on view. 

THE sun is in perigee about 11 o’clock 
this morning (lst inst.). The moon will be 
new about 9 minutes before noon (Greenwich 
time) on the 11th, and full at the same time 
on the 25th. She will be in apogee on the 
morning of the 4th, and in perigee on the 
afternoon of the 17th. No eclipses, nor 
occultations of any bright stars by the moon, 
are due this month. 


Mercury will be at greatest eastern 
elongation from the sun on the 10th, and 
will be visible in the evening until about 
a 20th, moving from Sagittarius into 

Capricornus ; he will be at inferior con- 
junction with the sun on the 26th. Venus 
will be at her greatest brilliancy in the 
evening of the 7th; she will be near the 
boundary of Capricornus and Aquarius 
throughout the month, being at her sta- 
tionary point on the 20th, when her motion, 
from being easterly, will become westerly. 
Mars is in the western part of Pisces, moving 
towards Aries; at the end of the month 
he will set soon after midnight. Jupiter is 
nearly south of the star 6 Virginis ; he will 
be on the meridian at 6 o'clock in the 
morning on the 4th, and at 5 o’clock on the 
20th. Saturn is in Pisces, and is now very 
near Mars (to the south of him), but the 
lattes is moving away towards the east. 
Saturn will be in conjunction with the 
moon on the 17th, a little before sunset. 


WeE welcome the appearance of The 
Companion to the Observatory for 1910, than 
which there is no more useful guide to the 
amateur astronomer, as regards subjects 
for observation and the positions in which 
they are to be found in the sky. The infor- 





mation on eclipses and other special phe- 
nomena is full. The great increase in the 
number ‘of known variable stars has made 
it necessary to"give only a selection of the 
most remarkable. The ephemerides are 
taken from the list in the * Annuaire’ du 
Bureau des Longitudes,’ kindly furnished 
in advance by M. Baillaud, and are com- 
plete as regards the Algol variables. Mr. 
Denning has, as before, supplied a list of the 
radiant points of the principal meteoric 
showers, and Mr. Maw a number of obser- 
vations of double stars. The ‘Companion’ 
was first issued in 1886, so that this is the 
twenty-fifth year of its publication. 


The Observatory itself was started by the 
present Astronomer Royal in 1877, and is 
now edited by Messrs. Lewis and Hollis 
of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 
The number for this month contains a 
paper by Mr. Lynn on the periodical comets 
due to return in the present year. These 
include, besides Halley’s, two small ones 
discovered by D’Arrest in 1851 and by 
Tempel in 1873 respectively. 


THE Connaissance des Temps for 1911 
has recently been published by the Bureau 
des Longitudes, under the editorship of 
M. R. Radau. It is the 233rd volume of an 
ephemeris which has suffered no interrup- 
tion since it was started by Picard in 1679 ; 
but since it has been in the hands of the 
Bureau des Longitudes (which was estab- 
lished in 1795) important modifications, 
additions, and improvements have from 
time to time been carried out. In the 
present issue we note only a new table 
(‘Culmination of the Moon’) giving the 
time of the upper passage of the moon over 
the meridian of Paris, together with the 
right ascension, declination, parallax, semi- 
diameter, and the duration of its passage ; 
also, for every day on which the moon is 
observable, the co-ordinates of two cul- 
minating stars, their positions being taken 
from M. Hedrick’s catalogue of zodiacal 
stars. The eclipses of the year (as we have 
already mentioned in speaking of ‘The 
Nautical Almanac’) are a total eclipse of 
the sun on the 28th of April, the central line 
of which is confined to the Pacific Ocean ; 
an annular one on the 22nd of October, 
which also is not visible in Europe, but 
will be visible in Eastern Asia and Austral- 
asia generally; and two eclipses of the 
moon, on the 13th of May and the 6th of 
November respectively, which are of no great 
interest, both being only penumbral. 


Herr EBELL publishes in No, 4379 of the 
Astronomische Nachrichten a new set of 
elements of the orbit of Daniel’s comet 
(e, 1909), by which it appears that the 
perihelion passage occurred so long ago as 
November 28th, and the brightness is now 
little more than half what it was at the 
time of discovery, the comet’s distance 
from us being now 0°70 in terms of the 
earth’s mean distance from the sun. The 
conjecture that it is identical with comet 
I, 1867 (discovered by Stephan on January 
25th that year), is not confirmed ; it is pro- 
bably a new comet with a parabolic orbit. 


WE much regret to notice the death in his 
sixty-second year, on Christmas Day, of 
Dr. Richard Bowdler Sharpe, of the Natural 
History Museum, South Kensington. The 
son of a publisher, Dr. Sharpe was first 
employed in the service of Messrs. W. H. 
Smith & Son, and later with Mr. Quaritch. 
He began his scientific career as first librarian 
of the London Zoological Society in 1867. 
A monograph on the kingfishers, and ‘ A 
History of the Birds of Europe’ with Mr. 
H. E. Dresser, made his reputation as an 








ornithologist ; and when he was appointed 
assistant in zoolos gy at the British Museum, 
in 1872, he set himself to the classification 
and improvement of the collections, with the 
best results. In 1895 he became Assistant 
Keeper of the Sub-Department Vertebrata. 
He not only added numerous specimens 
himself, but also ry excellent and extensive 
work on the official ‘ Catalogue.* His ‘ Hand 
List of Birds* was completed only a short 
while since. 


THE death is announced in his “mie 
third year of M. Bouquet de la Grye, 
author of several books on navigation and 
allied subjects, and a scheme for a canal 
between Paris and the sea. Among his 
other ideas was a “ horloge universelle,” a 
scheme by which, with the aid of wireless 
telegraphy, uniform time should be observed 
in all parts of the world. 








FINE ARTS 
_~_ > — 


French Cathedrals, Monasteries, and 
Abbeys, and Sacred Sites of France. 
By Elizabeth R. Pennell. Llustrated 
by Joseph Pennell. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Ir Mrs. Pennell is sometimes considered 
as a mere writer of letterpress explanatory 
of her husband’s beautiful picture-books, 
that injustice is perhaps due to a trick 
re style which makes her prose so difficult 

» follow that the wearied reader is dis- 
sie od to skip and turn to the illustrations. 
The mannerism is her excessive use of 
the pronoun “I.” In this handsome 
volume on the second page of the first 
chapter ‘““I”’ occurs six times in seven 
lines, a little further on five times in 
three and a half lines, and so on. It is 
not that Mrs. Pennell is a subjective 
philosopher or even a conceited writer. 
She is a straightforward, sound observer, 
who, without making any pretence to 
erudition, knows well the country and the 
monuments she describes. But she so 
often falls into = mannerism that no 
sooner has the reader begun a passage 
which promises he contain some interest- 
ing narrative or criticism than his atten- 
tion is disturbed by ‘I am glad to say,’ 
‘I have read,” “I do not ask,’ “I 
might feel,” “I am content,” “I always 
like,’’ ‘* I never fail.’ This is a pity, as 
her work contains a great deal of matter 
which is worth consideration. 

Although the joint authors of the book 
do not seem to have known France for 
more than twenty years, they have seen 
a number of changes which every artist 
must deplore, and on which Mrs. Pennell 
expresses herself in terms that show her 
to be possessed of true artistic instinct. 
The first change she indicates is due to 
accelerated means of locomotion. While 
the extension of railways all over France 
had produced a greater transformation 
in the rural districts than was effected 
by the Revolution, notably in the matter 
of local costume, towns and villages s lying 
away from important lines of communica- 
tion had preserved untouched, until the 
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end of the nineteenth century, many of | re-creating. He pulls down the old to 


their ancient characteristics. 
ago, 


A few years 


“the splendour of the churches we visited 
seemed to us no less because, in a comfort- 
able little inn close by, the cloth was laid 
for us at noon and again at night with as 
excellent a meal as we could wish, because 
beds there were soft and linen fresh, because 
somewhere not far from the old grey walls 
was a garden with clipped alleys and shady 
groves for us to rest in.....Summer after 
summer I would return to the charming, 
well-ordered town, the friendly, comfortable 
inn, the courteous people, the joyous 
feasts, to find them as | had left them. But 
when I return now I come everywhere upon 
the trail of the innovator. France, I do 
believe, has changed more in the last few 
years than in the whole century before, and 
one of the most immediate causes of the 
change is the motorist. It has been said 
that the motor-car has restored the romance 
of travel: it would be truer to say that the 
motorist has destroyed it for ever....The 
motorist clamours for the latest fashions 
in plumbing and upholstery, and for his 
own hours, his own menu, his own table 
at meals, and he raises the scale of living as 
he goes. A peep into an inn which has 
managed to evade his tyranny, and he flies 
to the next, where the jug of hot water is 
ready, the art of cutting thin slices of bread 
and butter for the five o’clock is practised, 
and the same meal is served that is now of 
obligation in every big hotel from London 
to Rome, from Paris to Vienna.” 


The motorist disdains the old-fashioned 
inn where one was sure to find 


“e 


an excellent dinner and a good bottle of 
wine, a comfortable bed at night, and most 
likely a cheerful landlady....The worst 
of it for France is that not only the English 
and Americans have discovered the country 
in their destructive flight, but that 
particular type of Frenchman who is afflicted 
with Anglomania and has become the most 
intolerant and snobbish of them all.” 


also 


We have quoted Mrs. Pennell at length 
because she sets forth with force a theme 
which is now occupying some of the ablest 
pens in France. M. Marcel Prévost, for 
example, is one of those who see that the 
wayside changes wrought by the auto- 
mobile not only affect the fastidious 
artist, but are also transforming the 
character of the provincial population. 
Mrs. Pennell adds :— 


** It may be said that hotels have nothing 
to do with cathedrals....But for us the 
hotel did have much to do with cathedrals, 
since we did not rush through the towns, 
but lived in them. Besides, the change 
in the inn is typical of the change going on 
all around it. The good white road is 
deteriorating. Peace has gone from the 
little towns. The horn of the motor plays 
the ‘ Ca ira’ of the new revolution.” 


But the French cathedrals themselves, 
long before the invention of the motor, 
had undergone an innovating influence 
more destructive than any harm that 
scurrying tourists could do to them :— 


“Tf I had to choose between two evils, 
I should prefer even the motorist to the 
restorer....Wherever we went almost, 
Viollet-le-Duc, Abadie, or an architect of 
lesser fame had already left his mark.... 
If the restorer were content to restore 
literally, his interference would be less fatal. 
But to him restoration means re-building, 





replace it with....his version of what he 
thinks the original building ought to have 
been....To prop weakening walls, to pre- 
vent the cathedral from tumbling into ruins, 
is one thing. It is quite another to turn it 


into a new building, scraped and smoothed | 


and cleaned....Architects pulled down in | 
| 


the earlier centuries, but it was to build up 
something of their own....which had still 
the character of their age.” 

In the foregoing passage there is not a 
word too strong. Throughout the inter- 
esting volume every chapter cites some 
example of the ruthless barbarism of 
French modern architects. It 


matters | 


not whether the friends of the Church | 
were in power under the Second Empire, | 


or its enemies under the Republic, the 
work of scientific destruction has con- 
sistently gone on. Mrs. Pennell calls 
special att :-ntion to some of the worst 
instances. There is the most shameful 
of all, the destruction of the Byzantine 
Cathedral of Périgueux by Abadie, more 
than forty years ago. In the next 
department there is St. Pierre of Angou- 
léme, which also “ fell to the mercies of 
Abadie, who, once a church was in his 
hands, never showed any mercy.” At 
Clermont-Ferrand and at Notre Dame de 


Paris it was Viollet-le-Duc who transformed | 


or completed the demolition of what 
Revolutionary and Huguenot had left. 
But the same sad story is repeated every- 
where, in every corner of France—at 
Poitiers and at Toulouse, at Le Mans and 
at Laon, noble parish churches falling 
victims to the restorers equally with the 
cathedrals. 

A drawback to the book before us is 
that, though published in London by an 
English firm, it was evidently printed in 
the United States, so the reader is dis- 
turbed with the usual American spellings 
of familiar words: ‘‘ center,’ ‘ color,” 
‘* marvelous,” ‘ traveler,’ and the rest. 
But Mrs. Pennell’s style seems to be free 
from Americanisms. Her colloquialisms 
are those of English journalism. She 
thus speaks of ‘“ commercials ” for com- 
mercial travellers, which is not the 
American equivalent, we believe, of voy- 
ageurs de commerce. “To exploit” is 
also a favourite word of the author’s. 
Where her nationality is most manifest 
is in her too frequent allusion to American 
writers and things. The numerous refer- 
ences to Mr. Henry James, the mention 
of Mr. Cable’s novels, of Union Square, 
of the Gordon Bennett race, of ‘‘ the sky- 
scrapers of New York or the smoking 
chimneys of Pittsburgh,” are destructive 
to that atmosphere which she evidently 
appreciates. For a descriptive work there 
seem to be very few inaccuracies. Per- 
haps it is only an American contempt for 
European distances which makes the 
author say that ‘“ Toulouse is on the 
border of Spain ”—just as she might say 
that Oxford is on the Welsh Marches, or 
Cambridge by the seaside. In the same 
way she deduces some conclusions from 
the fact of St. Gilles being ** only a couple 
of miles away” from St. Trophime at 
Arles. To tired English legs on a hot 
Provengal day the distance seems at 








| least ten miles, while the journey by train 
from Arles to St. Gilles takes as long as 
that from London to Windsor. 

Much of this book must have been 
written years ago; so it is excusable 
that certain changes in some of the cities 
described have not been noted. Mrs. 
Pennell will be glad to hear that the Palace 
of the Popes at Avignon is no longer 
* belittled by the wants and necessities of 
the modern barrack.” She will be grieved 
to learn that the episcopal palaces, which, 
usually standing under the shadow of 
their cathedrals, were a characteristic 
feature in French clerical life in the 
provinces, are no longer inhabited by the 
bishops. In this connexion we may say 
that the principal title of the book, 
‘French Cathedrals,’ is hardly justified. 
Of the 84 French cathedrals only 12 
which are episcopal sees are described or 
depicted: two other churches dealt with 
have not been cathedrals since the Revo- 
lution, and 13 others have never been 
sathedral churches in any sense. 

For Mr. Pennell’s admirable share in 
the volume we have the highest praise. 
In these days of insipid illustration by 
photography it is a joy to know that a 
master in the art of black-and-white is 
still working on subjects worthy of his 
pencil. If we had any criticism to offer, 
we should suggest that a too great simi- 
larity of tone pervades all the studies. 
The interior of Le Mans, which is of 
dazzling whiteness, is not given that 
effect ; while Chartres, which has one of 
the darkest interiors in France, is made 
to look lighter than we have ever seen it, 
even on a sunny afternoon with its 
western portals open. But we have no 
wish to criticize work which is equally 
fine in landscape and in architectural 
detail. 








The Odyssey of Homer. Printed at the 
Oxford University Press with the Greek 
Types designed by Robert Proctor, in 
red and black upon Kelmscott Press 
Paper. (Frowde.) 


WHEN we wrote in February, 1905, of 
the privately printed ‘ Oresteia’ edited 
by Robert Proctor, that it was “‘a suc- 
cessful attempt to clothe the highest 
achievement of Greek tragedy in a noble 
and worthy form, a form for the first 
time approaching in dignified beauty the 
matter it enshrined,” we expressed an 
opinion which five years’ familiarity with 
his work has given us no reason to alter, 
and which the volume before us can only 
strengthen. The ‘Odyssey’ was the 
second of the three books which Proctor 
hoped to print in this type, the third 
being the ‘ Idylls’ of Theocritus. He had 
prepared texts for both of these works, 
and though the colophon of this volume 
states that it is reprinted from D. B. 
Monro’s edition of 1901, yet, as in some 
passages Bentley’s readings have been 
adopted in preference to those of 


Monro (e.g., 9. 224), we had cherished the 
hope that here, too, somewhat of Proctor’s 
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personality was preserved to us, but we 
are informed that this is not the case. 


Homer, of all the masters among the 
Greeks, has had the longest to wait 
for an edition worthy of his pre-eminence. 
But one edition of his works was issued 
during the fifteenth century—at Florence 
in 1488. The type is recast from the first 
Greek type prepared for Laskaris at Milan 
by Demetrios Damilas in 1476. It was 
modelled on the twelfth-century hand, 
and its chief fault was that it tried to 
reproduce not only the forms of the 
hand-written letter, but also the effect 
of continuity naturally produced by a 
pen on paper, yet unsuitable in the case 
of an impression made by separate stamps 
laid side by side, 7.e. by printing. In the 
sixteenth century the Aldine Press, with 
its false calligraphic ideals and complexity 
of production, obtained an easy supremacy 
over all other types in the market ; but 
as a model it was far inferior to the French 
Royal types of 1544, cut by Claude 
Garamond for Francis I., and used by the 
Estiennes from that time forward. 


The English types of the Eton Chry- 
sostom, and others imitated from Dutch 
founts, are manifestly influenced by the 
French model, and many comparatively 
fine books, given the mistaken aim of imi- 
tating Greek handwriting, were produced ; 
but the first Homer worthy of remark was 
only issued in 1756 by Foulis of Glasgow, 
perhaps the finest piece of Greek printing 
in the eighteenth century, the type being 
a close reproduction of Garamond’s. 
Mr. Image’s fine Greek type is not seen 
to advantage in the well-known ‘ Iliad,’ 
owing to the small scale on which it was 
cut; and we may therefore without 
hesitation congratulate the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press on being the first to issue an 
almost immaculate text (we have noticed 
only one misprint—in the last line of the 
text) in a perfect form—type, setting, 
arrangement of page, and paper. 


The publishers have reprinted Proctor’s 
note on the origin of his type, and visitors 
to the permanent exhibition of printed 
books in the British Museum will be able 
to judge for themselves the exact nature 
of his improvements by comparing the 
specimen sheet with the ‘Hero and 
Leander’ there on view. Not only is the 
type larger and more legible, but several 
letters have been discarded, the uncial 
nu has been substituted for a script form, 
the chi and the zeta have been brought 
down, and the forms of the pi and 2 
refined. Indeed, we can trace in the 
whole fount the influence of such a manu- 
script as the tenth-century ‘Scala Para- 
disi’ in the British Museum, as modified 
by the requirements of the printed book. 


It is perhaps to be regretted that the 
necessarily high price of the volume and 
the limited number of copies produced 
will prevent any wide circulation : we can 
conceive no better book for a college 
prize, nor one which, put in the hands of a 
young student of Greek, would be likely 
to do more in the way of forming his taste, 
and encouraging that love of the beautiful 





in use which suggests the Greek training. 
The Oxford Press has always been note- 
worthy for a tasteful use of the materials 
at hand, but this volume must rank as 
the high-water mark of its achievement— 
a monument of noble simplicity worthy 
of Homer himself. 








THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

Mr. H. Yates THompson has recently 
lent to the National Gallery a small selection 
from his famous collection of illuminated 
manuscripts, which are now exhibited in a 
standard case in the Octagon Hall, and are 
‘intended to illustrate the art of painting 
in books, as practised in France and Italy 
in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centuries.”” They include a series of draw- 
ings made probably in or near Siena, about 
14325, and, for the most part, illustrative 
of the life of Christ. 

Another exhibit is the Hore of Bonaparte 
Ghislieri of Bologna, written probably in the 
early part of the sixteenth century. It 
contains five full-page miniatures by such 
well-known artists as Amico Aspertini and 
Perugino. The one here exposed, a ‘ Martyr- 
dom of St. Sebastian,’ by the latter artist, 
represents the saint standing and raised 
about five feet from the ground on a tree, 
his feet crossed, and his tace turned to the 
right. He wears a mauve loincloth. Two 
archers are approaching the tree, and above 
are two angels bearing palm _ branches. 
Just above the lower section of the border 
is written in gold the signature of the artist, 
PETRVS PRVSINVS PINXIT. It is the only 
known work of the kind by that painter. 
A somewhat similar composition is seen in 
Perugino’s fresco of 1505 in the church of 
St. Sebastian at Panicale, and in others in 
the Borghese and the Pinacoteca at Perugia, 
the last of these being dated 1518. The 
text is written in @ very neat and rather 
large Roman hand, with rubrics in liquid 
gold. It is stated (p. 147) in,the ‘ Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of Twenty Illuminated 
Manuscripts in the Collection of Mr. H. 
Yates Thompson,’ which was published some 
two years ago, that the writing here seen 
very closely resembles, that of the Hore 
of Giovanni Bentivoglio II., Lord of Bologna 
(1462-1516), in the Reid Collection at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. At the open- 
ing page of the Ghislieri Hore there is a shield 
bendy of six or and gules, between the letters 
BP GI. These initials have been identified 
by Mr. Van de Put of the National Art 
Library as those of Bonaparte Ghislieri, 
who was a Senator of Bologna,in 1522— 
at the very end of Perugino’s life—and 
whose wife was present at the wedding of 
Annibale Bentivoglio with Lucrezia d’Este 
in 1487. A comparison}of the artist’s 
signature in these Hore with that on his 
well-known ‘Triptych (No. 288) in the 
National Gallery and other works shows that 
the elision of the E in the second word of 
the inscription is unusual. 

Another exhibit is a Florentine prayer- 
book of about 1490. It contains five 
principal miniatures, which have been 
ascribed—so the official label states—to 
Antonio del Cherico. We do not recall an 
artist of this name, although we remember 
that the art of Antonio del Chierico, a 
sculptor in wood and intarsia-worker, was 
dealt with by Dr. Malaguzzi-Valeri in the 
Rassegna d’Arte, 1901, p. 26. The pages 
shown are at the beginning of the 
Office for the Dead, and represent the 





| ‘ Raising of Lazarus,’ with winged Deaths 


and other emblems of mortality. 

A prayerbook which is open at a ‘ Pre- 
sentation of the Virgin in the Temple’ was 
written and illuminated in 1502, on the 
occasion of the marriage of Laudomia de’ 
Medici (daughter of Lorenzo de’ Medici, 
who in 1483 married Semiramide, daughter 
of Giacomo Appiani of Piombino) with 
Francesco Salviati. The biographical de- 
tails here given are those contained in 
Litta’s ‘ Famiglie Celebri Italiane,’ vol. ii. 
tavola xii. 

The Book of Hours of Jean Dunois, the 
Bastard of Orleans, which was written! and 
illuminated in Paris ‘ about 1435,” as the 
official label states, is also lent by Mr. 
Yates Thompson. The miniature exposed 
illustrates one of the Seven Cardinal Sins, 
and is particularly interesting because the 
distant landscape is identical with the back- 
ground of the famous ‘ Virgin and Child 
with the Chancellor Rolin’ in the Louvre 
(No. 1986). It is illustrated in Mr. Weale’s 
authoritative book on ‘Hubert and John 
van Eyck’ (p. 118). Mr. Weale claims that 
it was ‘“‘ executed circa 1450,’> and main- 
tains that the background in the Book of 
Hours was “ admirably adapted from that 
in the Louvre Painting.”” The eminent 
critic, after drawing attention to the 
*‘ castled island ’”’ in the background of the 
Louvre picture, which in his view is an early 
work by Jan (Atheneum, April 18, 1908), 
showed that Courtépée in 1778; maintained 
that the city depicted was Bruges, while 
Michiels in 1866 assumed it to be “ not 
Bruges, but Maastricht”?; and Dr. Voll 
in 1906 thought it represented Liége. 

The pages of the Metz Pontifical, which 
was written and illuminated probably at 
Paris about 1300 for Reginald de Bar, 
Bishop of Metz, depict ‘The Blessing 
of the Altar,’ and ‘The Bishop making a 
Cross with Holy Water on the Altar.’ 

An early owner of another Book of Hours, 
which was written and illuminated probably 
at Paris about 1444, was Admiral Prigent 
de Coétivy, who was killed at the Siege of 
Cherbourg in 1450, when the city was taken 
by Charles VII. In the miniature exposed 
Coétivy, who is known to have possessed 
many fine books, is represented kneeling 
in his tent, above which is seen the Eternal 
in a glory of seraphim, while to the left 
St. Michael, patron saint of France, pins the 
Devil to the ground with his cross-headed 
lance. 

The same standard case contains a page 
from a manuscript of the ‘Faits des 
Romains.” The miniature representing 
‘Cesar crossing the Rubicon’ is supposed 
to have been painted about 1460 by. Jean 
Foucquet of Tours, Court Painter_,to 
Louis XI. 

We understand that these illuminated 
manuscripts are lent for at least a year, and 
that they may be changed or the pages turned 
from time to time. 








THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 


AT an open meeting held on December 
17th the Director, Mr. R. M. Dawkins, gave 
an account of the year’s work of the School. 
The conclusion, after four seasons’ excava- 
tion, of the work at the Sanctuary of 
Artemis Orthia made it possible for the first 
time to give a sketch of its history from the 
beginning of the cult to the end of paganism. 
The earliest remains found consist simply 
of a layer of ashes and pottery and fragments 
of bronze on the virgin soil at the bottom 
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of the little hollow by the bed of the Eurotas, 
which was chosen by the earliest Dorian 
inhabitants of Sparta as the scene of the 
cult of Orthia. The development from this 
primitive stage by the construction of 
successive altars and temples, with a steady 
rise in the level of the ground, can now be 
clearly traced. The old wood-and-brick 
temple was superseded at the beginning of 
the sixth century by a stone temple in the 
archaic Doric style, with a brightly coloured 
pedimental group of lions, and this temple 
reconstructed in the Hellenistic period. 
Lastly, at the beginning of the third century 
A.D. @ theatre was built round the altar, the 
fagade of the temple occupying the position 
of the stage building, for the convenience of 
the spectators, for at that time many visitors 
came to Sparta to witness the scourging 
of the boys which formed a part of the rites 
in honour of the goddess. At all stages of 
the sanctuary the altar occupied the same 
position, and the remains of a series of four 
superimposed altars have been discovered. 


The light thrown on the ancient art of 
Sparta by these excavations has already 
been described. Newly discovered objects 
of interest for the history of the cult are a 
figurine relating to the goddess of child- 
birth, Eileithyia, who was worshipped close 
by, and two groups, one in terra-cotta and 
one in ivory, representing each a man with 
two women. Pausanias records that at 
another Spartan sanctuary Artemis, Eilei- 
thyia, and Apollo Carneius were worshipped 
together, and it seems probable that these 
groups represent these three deities. 


_The excavation of the Meneleum, the 
site of the cult of the Homeric prehistoric 
heroes Menelaus and Helen, led to the very 
interesting discovery of Mycenzan remains, 
hitherto entirely lacking on the site of the 
classical Sparta; and it may be concluded 
that in Mycenzan times the city was where 
the Meneleum is, that is at some distance 
from the classical Sparta, and that the city 
was refounded on its present site at the 
beginning of the Iron Age and the classical 
period of Greece. 

Mr. M. S. Thompson then read a paper 
on * Early Spartan History in the Light of 
Recent Excavations.’ The usual view that 
Sparta was an inartistic State as compared 
with the rest of Greece must now be modified 
In view of the examples of Laconian art 
belonging to the eighth and seventh cen- 
turies B.c. The large series of carved 
ivories, which end abruptly about 600 B.c., 
are conclusive evidence that Sparta for a 
long period was closely connected with the 
East. The route by which this ivory reached 
Sparta seems to have been along the southern 
islands of the AZgean from Pheenicia, in 
which case the capture of the Achzan sea- 
port of Helos, about the end of the ninth 
century, would be the historical event that 
corresponds to an abundance of carved 
ivories in Laconian art. 

The abrupt cessation of this trade 
about 600 B.c. seems due to two causes : 
first, the rise of Median power and the great 
political upheaval in Asia Minor which 
involved the fall of Nineveh and the subse- 
quent siege of Tyre; secondly, the com- 
mercial rivalry of Naucratis combined with 
the extension of Ionian enterprise in the 
south, which both weakened all trade passing 
through the Pheenician coast and diverted 
it in the direction of Ionia. Perhaps this 


sudden loss of trade was responsible for 
Sparta’s interference in Ionian politics in 
the sixth century. 

In conclusion, the reader pointed out 
that the historical accounts of Sparta, all 
written from an Athenian standpoint, refer 





to the period of her artistic decadence and 
isolation. Apparently during the eighth 
and seventh centuries Spartan enterprise fell 
outside the sphere of Ionian expansion, 
and this perhaps is the reason why the best 
period of Spartan culture is unrecorded in 
the pages of history. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


An exhibition of pictures and sculpture 
by living Irish artists was held last week in 
Dublin under the auspices of the Gaelic 
League. Amongst the exhibitors were Mr. 
William Orpen, Mr. W. J. Leech, Mr. George 
Russell, Mr. Francis Walker, Mr. Jack 
Yeats, and Miss Clare Marsh. 


“THE death is announced last Sunday 
of Mr. Frederick Remington, artist and 
sculptor, at Ridgefield, Connecticut. First 
a clerk and then a cowboy on a ranch, he 
developed a taste for art, and found material 
in Western life for his subjects and for maga- 
zine illustrations. His best-known works 
in sculpture are ‘The Broncho Buster’ 
and ‘The Wounded Bunkie.” He also 
wrote ‘Pony Tracks,’ ‘Crooked Trails,’ 
‘Frontier Sketches,* and a novel ‘ John 
Ermine of the Yellowstone.’ 


At the British School at Rome, Palazzo 
Odescalchi, Piazza SS. Apostoli, lectures by 
the Director (Dr. T. Ashby), the Assistant 
Director (Mrs. S. Arthur Strong), and Sir 
Rennell Rodd have been arranged for Mon- 
day afternoons in January. Mrs. Strong 
will also give more informal demonstrations 
on the museums and monuments of Rome 
on Thursdays from January to March. 
Particulars of the above may be had on 
application to the Secretary of the School, 
22, Albemarle Street, W. 


Tue death of Augustin Querol, one of 
the most successful Spanish sculptors of 
the day, is announced from Madrid. Born 
at Tortosa in 1863, he obtained a Spanish 
scholarship in Rome with a ‘ St. John in the 
Desert *; and on his return to Madrid he 
took a foremost place among the sculptors 
of that city, producing works of all sorts 
with rapidity—bas-reliefs, groups, busts 
of eminent politicians and royal personages, 
monuments, and so forth. He was awarded 
a silver medal at the Paris Salon of 1889. 
One of his last monuments was that of 
Sefior Moret, recently erected at Cadiz. 
At the time of his death he was at work 
on two others: one of Garibaldi, for 
Montevideo, and another of ‘ Independence * 
which was to have been erected at Buenos 
Ayres. 





EXHIBITIONS, 
Sar. Landscape Exhibition, Press View. 5a, Pall Mall Fast. 
— Royal Academy, Winter Exhibition, Private View. 
os — of Essex Artists, Private View, Whitechapel Art 
Gallery. 








MUSIC 
—-?>- - 


Music : its Laws and Evolution. By Jules 
Combarieu. Authorized Translation. (Kegan 
Paul & Co.)—Music, says M. Combarieu 
in his introductory chapter, “is at once 
feeling and thought.” He rejects Helm- 
holtz’s theory of ‘‘ sound-sensations,”’ but 
naturally recognizes that sensation plays an 
important part in music. Physiology can 
explain many things concerning the con- 
struction of the ear, but not how sound- 
phenomena are suddenly transformed into 





musical phenomena. Mathematics have 
proved of practical help. Music, as our 
author justly remarks, is a psychological 
phenomenon. He describes it as “ the art 
of thinking in sounds”; and further says 
that ‘‘ it translates emotions indirectly, and 
by means of images organized in accordance 
with its proper technique.” The fusion of 
emotion and intelligence is effected by means 
of an act which our author names “* musical 
thought.” How that act is brought about 
is, however, an enigma. Symbols, or 
images, are employed in the artistic lan- 
guage of poetry to express psychological 
phenomena which cannot be directly repre- 
sented ; but in music they are expressed 
by sonorous sensations, *‘ a kind of realized 
images,” and not by concepts. 


To think without concepts is, says our 
author, ‘‘ somewhat disconcerting to gram- 
marians and psychologists of the ancient 
classical school”; he, however, considers 
that the composer in ‘‘ suppressing the con- 
cepts * favours the free exercise of thought, 
and moreover asserts that “every true 
melody carries within itself its sense and its 
explanation.” We must give one more 
quotation: ‘“‘To the true musician music 
is more intelligible than speech.” 


The last sentence recalls what Mendels- 
sohn said, viz., that any piece of music 
he loved ‘‘expressed thoughts not too 
indefinite to be put into words, but too 
definite.** And also: ‘‘ Have not notes as 
distinct a meaning as words—perhaps even 
@ still more distinct meaning ?*” Mendels- 
sohn as a true artist felt the expressive 
power of music; and the mood of any par- 
ticular music, whether of elation or depres- 
sion, no doubt suggested to him some 
mental picture of joy or sorrow in his own 
experience, though most likely quite 
different from that which inspired the 
composer. Nevertheless the meaning for 
Mendelssohn must have seemed distinct. 
M. Combarieu himself, after stating that a 
composer translates into musical metaphors 
feelings or objects “‘ known to both himself 
and his hearers,” as in music with a pro- 
gramme, adds that at other times “he 
translates feelings of which neither he nor 
his audience have any clear notion.” 
Mozart declared that he could not express 
his sentiments and thoughts (*‘ Gesinnungen 
und Gedanken’’) in poetry or painting, 
but that he could in music, ‘*‘ for,” he adds, 
‘*T am a musician.” Mozart, we “see, 
distinguished between music expressing 
sentiment and that expressing thought, 
though in many instances there must have 
been a mixture of both. 

A musical thought is indeed a mystery. 
Musicians feel the musical thought of a great 
composer, but we cannot surely say that 
“it carries within it its explanation.” It 
is so vague that it admits of many explana- 
tions. Hence the general and powerful 
appeal great music makes. Each hearer 
puts his own meaning into it. Music, as 
our author sensibly remarks elsewhere, can 
only translate emotions “indirectly,” but 
it deals with “‘the intensity and general 





dynamics of psychical life with allj its 
gradations.” 


In the fourth chapter is shown how the 
art of music from a humble beginning was 
gradually developed. After speaking of 
rondo and sonata forms, our author remarks 
that within them appears “‘ a new element— 
thought,”* and further on he says: ‘‘ Music 
is at first a work of mere form; afterwards 
it becomes a work of reason and of feeling.” 
He, in fact, seems to regard ‘“ about*the 
middle of the eighteenth century” as the 
period when music ceased to be mere form. 
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Yet in his concluding chapter he declares that 
his definition ‘‘ Music is the art of thinking 
in sounds” applies not only to the great 
symphonies, but also to the “ composer of 
music-hall waltzes,”* and even to “ the Hot- 
tentot who has only three or four notes 
in his melodies.” 

In his chapter on ‘ Music and Social Life,’ 
in reference to the organization of our 
modern scale, ‘* a product of the laboratory 
or of the study, the creation of a Pytha- 
goras or of a Ptolemy,” he declares that we 
should condemn it ‘* did not so many master- 
pieces blind us to its constitutional vicious- 
ness.” It may be incomplete, but an 
organization which enabled Bach, Beethoven, 
and Wagner to write their wonderful works 
ought scarcely to be described as vicious. 


The section on ‘ The Minor Mode’ is, by 
the way, very interesting. It was roughly 
treated in the seventeenth century as “ not 
being provided by nature.* Helmholtz 
spoke of it as “‘ a means of expression excep- 
tional from the repulsion it excites.” 
Against such opinions M. Combarieu properly 
points to its prevalence in music, sacred 
and secular, of the Middle Ages, as expressive 
of joy, and even in the latter half of the 
sixteenth century and the beginning of the 
seventeenth, ‘‘ when the fusion of the ancient 
modes in two types was already an accom- 
plished fact.” 


We have selected a few points for criti- 
cism, but do not in any way wish to 
convey the idea that this highly interesting 
book is not valuable. It is, in fact, a 
serious attempt to explain the mystery of the 
art of music, its evolution, and how it has 
been affected by social life. 


As regards the translation, a great deal of 
it is very good. There are, however, doubt- 
ful passages. This we must make clear 
by a few examples. One sentence reads 
thus: ‘* There is [i y a], therefore, from a 
tonic to its octave hundreds, and even 
thousands, of possible sounds.” Another 
concerning the perfect chord ends thus 
uncomfortably : ‘* and is only departed from 
to be returned to.” But there are sen- 
tences of a worse kind. M. Combarieu 
refers to the fifth as ‘‘ la base de accord des 
instruments et de la modulation,” and this 
is translated ‘‘ the basis of the accord between 
the instruments and modulation,” which has 
no sense. Once more, at the beginning of 
chap. ii., Part II., the French word ‘‘ mesure™ 
should have been translated by ‘‘time”’ or 
** measure” ; for to read of Plato seeing in 
the ‘‘ bar” a ‘“‘ reminiscence of the Abso- 
lute ** sounds decidedly anachronistic. 








Musical Gossip. 


THe CuiassicaL CoNcERT Society an- 
nounces @ series of three concerts at Bech- 
stein Hall on April 13th, 20th, and 27th, 
to commemorate the centenary of the birth 
of Robert Schumann. Mrs. Carl Derenburg 
(Ilona LEibenschiitz), the Misses Fanny 
Davies and Mathilde Verne, and Mr. Leonard 
Borwick, who all four were pupils of Madame 
Schumann, will take part in the perform- 
ances, as will Messrs. Gervase Elwes and 
George Henschel. 


Str ALEXANDER MACKENZIE, in the 
absence of Mr. Henry J. Wood, will conduct 
the Queen’s Hall Orchestra Concert this 
afternoon. The programme will include 
Tschaikowsky’s ‘ Pathétique? Symphony, 





which was first given in England under‘the | Cribb’s saloon, and the grand encounter 
direction of Sir Alexander at the Phil- | fought in the meadow on a Sussex farm 
harmonic Concert of February 28th, 1894, | that the appeal of ‘ The House of Temper- 
only a few months after the death of the ley’ depends. The playwright does not 
ee = shrink from exhibiting the brutal side of 
Dr. FREDERIC COWEN is writing @ new | the sport, just as he does not deny that 
choral work for the Cardiff 7 gee | there were rogues as well as honest enthu- 
eee Tae Sie ae ae | siasts among its followers; but he also 
Veil,’ is adapted from Robert Buchanan’s : or a re 
poem ‘ The Book of Orm.’ suggests that in the noisy, hard-drinking, 
A seRies of performances of Gluck’s wild sportsmen of the third George’s reign, 
‘Orpheus’ in English is being arranged by | the cult at its best encouraged manli- 
Miss Marie Brema, who will appear in the | ness and a friendly and companionable 
title-part, Miss Viola Tree impersonating | spirit. 
—— - ¥ ——— —— = Only those who attend a performance of 
ee ee ee ae See ree be piece can have any idea how life-like 
M. Saint-Saéns’s ‘Samson et Dalila’ will | these passages are made on the stage, 
be given in English for the first time by the | how naturally members of the crowd 
ene company at Dublin next | shout and quarrel and cheer, how excited 
Wacner paid his first visit to Paris in i gs ’ _ — napae, wnat peor 
1839, and arrived there from Boulogne-sur- | a throug soul every moment OF tne 
Mer about the middle of September. He | 2¢tion. Sir Arthur owes a great debt to 
was present at the first (November 24th) his stage-manager, and scarcely less to his 
of the three performances of Berlioz’s | actors. Not since ‘ Strife’ was produced 
Dramatic Symphony ‘ Roméo et Juliette’ | have we had masses of “‘ supers ”’ so well 
at the Conservatoire under the composer’s | handled, and every one of the four players 
are _—* J os “. ee - last | called upon to box—Mr. Gwenn, Mr. 
mane p Me Poem ~ in Berlioe’s wl | Homewood, Mr. Reginald Davis, and Mr. 
writing, of “ Billets & donner ” for that con- | Charles Maude—takes to the business as if 
cert. This hefoundin the Conservatoire | he really enjoyedit. Such zest cannot but 
library. Among the names are those of | affect an audience, and the play obtained 
Liszt’s mother, Heine, Théophile Gautier, | the heartiest first-night reception of any 
Horace Vernet, Scribe, and Schindler, and | of the year. 
among various musicians, one then of F 
neither fame nor authority — Richard| That there are many faults in the work 


Wagner. | it would be impossible to deny. The love- 
scenes have a strange air of unreality. 
| We are never interested in the heiress 
'who throws over the generous-hearted 
| soldier she loves, Capt. Jack Temperley, 
and accepts his spendthrift brother Sir 
Charles, merely to save the honour of the 
family. The plot in general, too, is thin 
besides being conventional. It all turns 
on a challenge which Sir Charles accepts 


PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Scx. Concert, 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. 
— Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen’s Hall. 
— Sunday League Concert, 7, Queen's Hall. 
Mos. Royal Choral Society. 8, Royal Albert Hall. 








DRAMA from his greatest creditor, and backs with 
| all he has, to produce a man who can beat 

—e- | this creditor’s pugilist -protégé; and 

| such story as there is treats of the kid- 

THE WEEK. | napping of the baronet’s nominee, and his 


| brother’s undertaking at the last moment 
ApELPuI. — The House of Temperley. By | t0 support his colours in the ring. Would 
Arthur Conan Doyle. any referee have accepted on the stroke 
| of time such a substitute when bets had 
‘A MELODRAMA OF THE RtNG”’ its | been laid on or against the original choice ? 
author styles this play with pleasing | Then, again, the episode in which Sir 
frankness, and he is right. It is good | Charles’s enemy is expelled from his club 
melodrama, and it is full, as pieces of its | on the evidence of a barmaid and a ‘self- 
class should be, of bustle, excitement, | confessed blackguard is far from con- 
and incident. It calls up in an extremely | Vincing. Finally, the epilogue, as it 
vivid fashion the days when pugilism | might be called, in which we see the 
was a sport patronized by high and low, | baronet sacrificing his life to save his 
and practised by professionals and ama- | brother’s during the Peninsular War, 
teurs prepared to take and give hard | comes with a shock of surprise, because 
blows without wincing under punishment | it is introduced without any preparation. 
or seizing an unfair advantage. The | But these are the defects of a good 
democratic nature of the sport is well melodrama, and therefore immaterial. 
brought out in the scenes which show Where all the men do well, it seems 
men of all ranks mixing on almost equal | ynfair to particularize. But an exception 
terms, and as ready, many of them, to put | must be made in favour of Mr. Ben 
on the gloves as to watch others fighting Webster, who as Sir Charles does wonders 
for their amusement. with a part that is little more than costume 
The ring scenes are, needless to say, the | and manner; nor should Mr. Rock’s 
great features of the play—indeed, they | vehemence in the character of the bluster- 
are the play ; and it is on the realism of | ing villain go unnoticed. The honours, 
such pictures of the Regency era as the | however, go to the players already 
supper party and boxing match in Tom | mentioned who have fighting opportunities. 
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TERENCE AT WESTMINSTER. 

THE WESTMINSTER Pay, as in‘other years, 
has made a charming episode in the Christ- 
mas season. The ‘ Adelphi’ of Terence is 
one of the most difficult plays in the School’s 
list, but the actors have this time overcome 
difficulties by the same conscientiousness 
and ability which we expect from our 
experience of past performances. The play 
itself is full of tempting ‘* quotations,” 
which are invariably enunciated with zest, 
and in such fashion that those who may 
know not a word of Latin feel sure that a 
caustic comment or a. laughable expression 
can be put with great directness in that 
language. ‘‘ Those who know no Greek ” 
used to be referred to by our grandfathers 
as ‘* the ladies,’® but he would be bold, even 
for a grandfather, who should apply this 
mode of reference to the Latin of the West- 
minster Play, which seems every year to 
find the heartiest appreciation from that 
portion of the old dormitory which is made 
bright with the colour and alive with the 
rustle of its lady visitors. 


The Prologue is always polished, clear, 
and forceful: on this occasion the School 
seems to have enjoyed the happiness which 
consists in the absence of too much history, 
and in consequence the Prologue took a 
lighter and more fanciful form than that of 
the narrative usually given in past years. 
Prologus delivered his lines with perfect 
taste, and they acquired an added interest 
in consequence. 


The play itself turns, as is well known, 
upon the contrast between the types of 
character represented by two _ brothers, 
Micio and Demea. The former, an easy- 
going bachelor of Athens, has managed 
to acquire a good deal of “ philosophy of 
life,” more particularly as regards the 
undesirability of taking too seriously that 
duty of stringent supervision over the walk 
and conversation of youth which his brother 
Demea has allowed to bulk too largely in 
his dealings with Aischinus and Ctesipho, 
his sons. Micio has adopted A®schinus, and 
Ctesipho has had the advantage of the 
severer discipline favoured by his father ; 
hence, as every reader knows, the play de- 
scribes the scrapes into which the former 
gets while assisting his brother in escapades 
highly calculated to throw doubt upon the 
perfection of the method of severity, con- 
sidered as a complete theory of education. 


Among the actors the chief honours rested 
with Mr. E. W. Williamson as Demea, and 
Mr. M. Hammond as Syrus (the slave who in 
this play, as generally, acts the part of the real 
mischief-maker). Among the smaller parts, 
it is only right to mention the female cha- 
racters, who were very well represented by 
Mr. Meyer and Mr. Barrington-Ward, the 
small part of Geta being particularly well 
filled by Mr. J. M. Troutbeck. 


The Epilogue having now been given to 
the public in full, it is only necessary to add 
that it showed all the fun and farce which we 
look forward to at these performances, the 
hackneyed phrases turned into crisp Latin, 
the puns, the quick transitions from one 
absurdity to another, and above all the 
energy and enthusiasm of the actors, who 
seem to be enjoying themselves throughout 
as well as amusing the audience. 











Dramatic Gossip. 


Tue sudden death of Mr. Ernest Car- 
penter, who shared with Mr. H. R. Smith | 
the management of the Lyceum, came on 
Thursday week last at the moment when he 
should have been enjoying the success of the 
pantomime which was largely his work. 
The strain of the production doubtless greatly 
reduced his chances of recovery from an 
operation. 


Mr. CARPENTER was born. in 1868, and 
began?his career as @ manager at Darwen, 
extending his energies later to Bristol, 
Swindon, and Brighton. In 1907 he joined 
with Mr. Smith in the formation of a limited 
company to take over the Lyceum. His 
management of rehearsals and details of 
production contributed much to _ the 
success of the venture, which has given us 
some excellent pieces at cheap prices. 


THE distinguished tragedian Klara Ziegler, 
whose death is announced from Munich, 
was born in 1844. Her first great success 
was in the title-part of Grillparzer’s ‘ Medea.’ 
She took her art very seriously, and did her 
best to revive an interest in German classic 
tragedies. She retired from the stage in 
1904. 
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DENSTONE (Staffs.) ... “ss as .. Denstone College. SLEAFORD (Lincoln) . High School. 

: ELLESMERE (Shropshire) _... a §. Oswald’s College. | SUTTON (Surrey) ws Benhilton College. 
ELTHAM (Kent) : a . Eltham College. | TUNBRIDGE WELLS... Hamilton House. 

-_ WORTHING Steyne High School. 

7 FERMOY (Co. Cork)... ooo The College. 3 

a FOLKESTONE - - .. Feltonfleet School. 

FOLKESTONE ‘a Bedford House. SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT (BOYS). 
GUERNSEY ... ove - +. Guernsey High School. BRUGES (Belgium) Pembroke School. 

S HARROGATE . ee oor Pannal Ash College. BRUSSELS Ecole Centrale Technique 
HUNSTANTON- ‘ON- SEA Glebe House. LAUSANNE Le Lycée, 22, Avenue del’Aurore 
KINGSTON-ON-THAMES Elmhurst School. 

KNUTSFORD (Cheshire) Knutsford Grammar School. 

LONDON (Streatham Hill, S. w.) «» Montrose College. SCHOOLS ON THE CONTINENT (GIRLS). 
MANCHESTER eo .. Urmston College. BONN (Rhine) ... Konigstrasse 1. 
MARGATE eee Margate College. BRUGES (Belgium) 9, Quai St. Anne. 
NEWTON ABBOT “iy Dev on) .. Newton College. BRUSSELS ; 82-84, Rue Paul Lauters. 
RAMSGATE ooo Chatham House College. CASSEL ove 10, Ob, Sophienstrasse. 
SOUTHPORT .... The Modern School. DRESDEN Leubnitzerstrasse 19, 
SURBITON (Surrey) pen Shrewsbury House. DRESDEN 31, Sedanstrasse. 

, SUTTON (Surrey) wi ose jad .. Manor Park School. DRESDEN 1, Eliasplatz. 
SUTTON (Surrey) db aie ose + Wollaston School. EISENACH 9, Ofenstein. 
TAPLOW (Bucks) ies pom «» The Grammar School. FLORENCE 9, Via Domenico. 

; WIMBLEDON .... oso ee ase «. King’s College School. GENEVA Chateau d’Aire. 

; WORKSOP (Notts) ooo oes «+ Worksop College. GODESBERG .... Haus Schonau. 

" WORTHING ies Pa Steyne School. HANOVER ... Sextrosstrasse. 

HOMBURG _.... Victoria College. 

GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. LAUSANNE Haute-Rampe. 

BANGOR (N. Wales) ... coe eee S. Winifred’s School. LAUSANNE Les Alliares. 

BEXHILL-ON-SEA .... eos ‘ie «. Ancaster House. LAUSANNE Pensionnat Johnston. 
BOSCOMBE (Hants) Rothesay School. LAUSANNE = - ... Pensionnat Rochemont. 
BOURNEMOUTH ove oo “ Fontainebleau School. LAUSANNE _... coe La Bergeronnette Av. des Alpes 
FOLKESTONE... on on oe . St. Margaret’s School. MUNICH coe oe “a ove ... Aussere Prinz Regenten Strasse 
LYMINGTON ... ese ose ooo .. Arnewards House, Hordle. 22 Gg. 

MANCHESTER oe ... Urmston College. VEVEY as see ose ins «+ 32, Quai Perdonnet. 
MARGATE ove eco ese Margate — WEIMAR eve Pension Reiffenstein. 
‘Invaluable to all concerned in the promotion, construction, or | ‘There seem to be no particulars concerning our navigable canals and 
administration of railways, both at home and abroad.”—7'elegraph. rivers that have not been brought together in the book.” — Westminster Gazette. 
FIFTY-SEVENTH EDITION. — free, 12s. BRADSHAW’S CANALS AND NAVIGABLE 
BRADSHAW’S RIVERS OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 





A Handbook of Inland Navigation for Manufacturers, Merchants, 
Traders, and Others. 


Compiled, after a Personal Survey of the Whole of the Waterways, 


; ; oF ; ; By HENRY RODOLPH DE SALIS, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., 
Railway Officials and Manufacturers of Railway Supplies. Director, FELLOWS, MORTON & CLAYTON, Lrp., Canal Carriers. 


Affords full and reliable information respecting the history and financial position of Gi ; F edvs ibilities 
ives in a succinct form full information as to the advantages and possibilities of 
_ ays in all pate of the World. It gives, briefly, the past history and present condition | inland navigation, and contains all information, other than financial, necessary to owners 
every line open in the United Kingdom, and other sections dealing with Waterways and | o¢ waterside premises, business houses, and others who for business or political reasons are 
Carriage and Wagon Companies are also added. | interested in the subject. 


FIFTY YEARS’ RAILWAY STATISTICS. | The contents have been arranged by the author after inspection of the whole of 


One of the leading features is the introduction of statistics showing the revenue and | RRR, SINS Ses NSE Sere ae nee SAAN EN 
expenditure of each of the principal Railway Companies over a period of fifty years. 


650 pp. with numerous Maps, 
BRADSHAW HOUSE, SURREY STREET, STRAND, W.C. ; 
AND AT MANCHESTER. 


RAILWAY MANUAL 


(RAILWAYS, CANALS, AND CARRIAGE AND WAGON COMPANIES), 
SHAREHOLDERS’ GUIDE AND DIRECTORY 


400 pp. royal 8vo, bound in cloth, with Map, post free, 
ONE GUINEA net, from 


BRADSHAW HOUSE, SURREY STREET, STRAND, W.C. ; 
AND ALBERT SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 
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“ LEARNED, CHatry, Userun.”—Athenceum. 


“THAT “DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘ NoTES AND QUERIES.” 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1880. 





Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d.; or free by post to the Continent, 43d. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS. 





*,* Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 





The NINTH SERIES of NOTES AND QUERIES, complete in 12 vols. 
(JANUARY, 1898, to DECEMBER, 1903), price 10s. 6d. each Volume, 
contains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, 


Articles of Interest on the following Subjects, 
FIRST SELECTION. 


AMERICANA. 

President J. Adams’s Biography—Sarah Flower Adams and 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe—The Alabama and Lord John Russell— 
Alewife, an American Fish—Discovery of America—Study 
of Dante in America—Genealogical Research in America— 
England and Scotland reproduced in America—America ». 
United States—Raleigh in America—British Suzerainty in 
South America—Losses in American Civil War—Value of 
American Diplomas and Degrees—American Orthography. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 

Addison and Tenuyson—Harrison Ainsworth—“ Anne of 
Swansea,” her Works—Anonym: Autonym—‘ Abbey of 
Kilkhampton ’—‘ Butterfly’s Ball and the Grasshopper’s 
Feast’—‘The Coming K—’—‘ History of the Rod ’—Junius’s 
Letters—‘ Nova Solyma’—‘ Twelve Profits of Tribulation’ 
—Matthew Arnold—Arnold of Rugby—H. 8S. Ashbee— 
Poet Laureate’s Birthplace—Authors’ Mistakes—Francis 
Bacon, his Mistakes in Classical Names—Philip James 
Bailey—Barclay’s ‘ Argenis’—Bibliography of the Bicycle— 
History of Bookselling and Publishing—Book-Sale Cata- 
jogues—Riming Warnings to Book-Borrowers—Books and 
Bookmen —E. B. and Robert Browning — Michael Bruce 
and Logan— Bunyan and the ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’ — 
Peculiar Words in Burns—Burton’s ‘Anatomy’—Ode on 
Byron’s Death. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Bridget Abbot—Two George Abbots, contemporary M.P.s— 
Adam the Carthusian and Adam the Scot—Elizabeth Alkin, 
‘‘ Parliament Joan”—Annie of Tharau—General Benedict 
Arnold—Dr. Barry, Female Army Doctor—Beaconsfield’s 
Birthplace—Cardinal Beaton’s Reputed Marriage—Admiral 
Bligh—Bonaparte’s Attempted Invasion of England—John 
Bond, two Puritan Divines—Casar Borgia’s Parentage— 
Cobham Brewer’s Monument—Robert Bruce’s Heart. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 

Collect for Advent Sunday—aAlfriston Registers—Wood- 
carvings at Allhallows the Great, Upper Thames Street— 
Cushions on the Altar—Anchorites and Low Side Windows 
—Angels, their Traditional Representation—Martyr Bishop 
of Armagh—Christian Basilicas—Bell Inscriptions—Bell- 
ringers’ Rimes—‘“ Breeches,” ‘‘ Treacle,” “ Vinegar,’’ and 
‘‘ Wicked ” Bibles—Bishops’ Signatures. 


FOLK-LORE and POPULAR ANTIQUITIES. 
Acervation, the Custom—Animals in People’s Insides— 
Animals Tried and Sentenced—Apple Blossoms in Coffins— 
Wassailing the Apple ‘'ree— White Gloves at Assizes 
—Cutting Baby’s Nails—Baptismal and Marriage Super- 
stitions—Bees—Bird of the Soufricre— Bluebeard, the 
Original—Borrowing Days—Building Customs. 





GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 


Acts of the Apostles as a Christian Name—Agnes a Fate- 
ful Name—Algernon, its Origin—Alias in Family Names 
—Ancestors Defined—Soldier Ancestors—Andrews Family 
of Cornwall—Angier or Aungier Family—Anglo-Saxon 
Heraldry—Arbuthnott Family—Archer Family—Armigerous 
Families—Arms of Continental Cities, and of Boroughs and 
Dioceses—Foreign Arms in England—‘ Bar sinister ”— 
Arms of Ulster in Baronet’s Shield—Bear and Ragged Staff 
—Bibliography of Heraldry—Bulls in Coats of Arms— 
Borough English Succession—Bristow Family. 


HISTORY: ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH. 


Abbot of Westminster’s Plot, 1399—Long Administrations 
—South African War, Newspaper Correspondents Killed and 
Wounded—King Alfred, the Truth-teller and England’s 
Darling—Lines on Queen Anne—Queues worn in the Army 
—Chain-mail in the Army—King Arthur’s Crown—The 
Indian Mutiny and the Athenewm—Duchy of Berwick— 
Boadicea or Boudicca—Anne Boleyn’s Execution—Battle of 
the Boyne—Britain as ‘‘ Queen of Isles ” and ‘‘ Empress of 
the Main’’—British Academy, its Foundation Members. 


PHILOLOGY and GRAMMAR. 


Short @ v. Italian a—A or an before h sounded—Accent 
and Etymology—aAccorder, its Derivation—Extraordinary 
Adjectives—Affection and Connexion, their False Forms— 
African Names, their Pronunciation and Derivation — 
Alamains, its Meaning— Alright” for ‘All right” 
—Erroneous use of ‘‘ And which””—Anglo-Hebrew Slang— 
Anglo-Saxon Speech—Anyone: Everyone—Appendicitis— 
Peculiar Use of “‘ Arrived”—Barracked, Colonial Slang— 
Bask Language— Bayard, Horse-name — Bezique — Bird- 
eyed—Bletheramskite — Bonnet-laird: Cock-laird — Bride- 
wain, its Meaning—Bridge, the Card Game, its Derivation. 


PROVERBS and QUOTATIONS. 


South Africa, ‘‘grave of great reputations” — “ Devil 
walking through Athlone”—‘ A far cry to Loch Awe ”— 
** All Cooper’s ducks with me”—“ All roads lead to Rome” 


—‘ Babies in the eyes” — ‘‘Save one’s bacon” — “‘ Baff 
week ”—‘‘ Be the day weary ’’—“ Beatific vision” —“ Better 
to have loved and lost ’—‘‘ Between the devil and the deep 


sea ”’—‘‘ Blood is thicker than water ”—‘ Box Harry’”— 
‘‘ Bristol look ”—*‘ Broaching the Admiral.” 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


Achill Island, its History — ‘Gibraltar and Malta” at 
Albert Gate—Aldersgate, its Name—Aldgate and White- 
chapel—Amenr Court, its Name—Argh as Termination— 
Arundel and Ash, Place-names—Meaning of “ Bailey ”— 
Ball’s Pond Road — Barras, Bayswater,” Beaulieu, and 
Bibury as Place-names—Changes in Bream’s Buildings. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 
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YOUR BIRTHRIGHT IS HEALTH. 


THE SCIENCE IN A NUTSHELL. 


‘Health is a Man’s Birthright. It is as natural to be well as to be born. All pathological conditions, 
all diseases, and all tendencies to disease are the result of the transgression of physiologic and hygienic 
law. This is the science of health in a nutshell.’—DENSMORE. 


Eno’s 





Fruit 
Salt 


IS NATURE'S ANTIDOTE FOR HUMAN ILLS 


arising from the neglect or violation of her laws. 


‘Our Acts, our angels are, for good or ill, our fatal shadows that walk by us stili.’ 





‘ And such is life, so gliding on, it glimmers like a meteor, and is gone.’ 





CAUTION.—Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ Without it 
you have the sincerest form of flattery—I/MITATION. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO (Limited), ‘ FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 


AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 





NOW READY. 
THE NATIONAL FLAG, 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK. 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


FOR JUNE 30, 1900, 
Price 4d.; by post 44d. 
Containing an Account of the Flag, Reprinted June, 1908. 


With Coloured Illustration according to scale. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





NEXT WEEK'S ATHENAUM will contain 
Reviews of TIME’S LAUGHINGSTOCKS, 
by THOMAS HARDY, and MEMOIRS 
IN LITTLE. 








ENGLISH REVIEW. 





44 H E 
MONTHLY. 28. 6d. 
Contents of JANUARY Number. 
MODERN POETRY i 
LETTERS FROM AMERICA (IL) G. Lowes Dickinson. 


BLOOD OF WOMAN es .« Austin Harrison. 
COLOUR MEANINGS OF SOME) 
BRITISH BIRDS AND ‘Philip Oyler. 
QUADRUPEDS ......_..J 


“MAMKA” J. Saturin. 
TWO ESSAYS... Elizabeth Martindale 
LUCY EVANS (IL) .. Gilbert Cannan. 
THE WIFE OF ALTAMONT (II.) Violet Hunt. 
THE MONTH .. Editorial. 
SOCIAL PARASITISM J. A. Hobson. 
THE CONTENDING FORCES .. Prof. L. T. Hobhouse. 
REVIEW R. A. Scott-James. 
SUBSCRIPTION— 
One Year, 30s.; Three Months, 7s. 6d. 
CHAPMAN & HALL, LTp., 
11, Henrietta Street, Strand, W.C. 


N OTES BY 


WITH 


THE Way. 


MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A., 


Dramatic Critic and Editor of Notes and Queries, 1883-1907. 


AND 


THE REV. JOSEPH WOODFALL EBSWORTH 


F.S.A. 


By JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS, 


Author of ‘ John Francis and the Athenzeum.’ 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Adelphi Terrace, 


Leipsic : Inseltrasse 20. 





Insurance Companies. 
NORWICH UNION FIRE OFFICE. 


Founded 1797. HEAD OFFICES, NORWICH. 
CHIEF f 50, Fleet eeroet E.C. 
, , OFFICES) 7) and 72, King William Street, E.C. 
LONDON OFFICES (114, Cannon Street, E.C. 





CREME TNE, | sn nssccndcsvasccnce ostene £25,000,000. 


Branches and Agencies throughout the World. 








For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 


For Gout and Indigestion. 
D INNEFORD’S 
M AGNESIA. 


For Sour Eructations and Bilious Affections. 


The Safest and most effective Aperient 


for regular use. 
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SMITH, ELDER & ©O’S PUBLICATIONS. 
COMPLETE REPRINT. 








IN THE 


SAME TYPE, BUT ON 


THINNER PAPER. 





22 vols. (instead of 66). 


THE DICTIONARY OF 


£16 10s. (instead of £49 10s.). 


NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and SIDNEY LEE. 


The use of thinner (but still substantial) paper has enabled the monumental ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ to be reprinted complete and literatim 


in 22 volumes instead of the 66 volumes of the original issue. 
the private library, where it is as indispensable as it is in public libraries. 


This reduction of the work in bulk and in price by two-thirds now brings it within reach of 


What a dictionary is to a language this work is to the biographies of all men and women who have leading or noteworthy parts in British history from 


the earliest times down to the death of Queen Victoria. 


The more than 30,000 biographies in the 22 volumes comprise authenticated concise records of the careers of all persons who have figured 
prominently and importantly in history, naval and military affairs, the progress of the Colonies, the administration of India, philosophy, and all 
branches of science, medicine, surgery, theology, literature, business, invention, law, music, art, the drama, and sport. To each biography— 


oT 


the work of specialists, including such names as Lord Morley, Sir Leslie Stephen, Mr. Sidney Lee, Dr. Richard Garnett, Prof. Freeman, &c.—is 


appended a list of authorities on the subject. 


Originally published in 66 volumes at 49/. 10s., and now by the use of thinner paper reduced to 22 volumes at 16/. 10s. the set, this re-issue 
of the ‘Dictionary of National Biography’ is now as available as it is indispensable to every politician and publicist, writer and student, and 


man of business. 





In one volume—a guide to the vast and varied contents of the Dictionary and its Supplement, giving the leading facts and dates recorded 


in the substantive work. 


Cloth, 25s. net; half-morocco, 32s. net. 


The Dictionary of National Biography Index and Epitome. 
Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


With a Portrait. Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


PASCAL. 


By VISCOUNT ST. CYRES, Author of ‘ Francois de Fénelon,’ &c. 


Truth.—“ A deeply interesting study of a man who was in all ways abnormal.....Lord 
St. Cyres’ book on Pascal is extraordinarily interesting and suggestive.” 


Demy 8vo, 14s. net. 


GEORGE I. AND THE NORTHERN WAR. 


A Study of British Hanoverian Policy in: the North of Europe in 
the Years 1709 to 1721. 
By JAMES FREDERICK CHANCE, M.A. F.R.Hist.S., 
Author of ‘The Lighthouse Work of Sir James Chance, Bart.’ 


Daily Telegraph.—*‘ 1t is a very interesting chapter of English and European history 
that Mr. Chance here sets forward, and it is presented with a mastery of detail and a 
fulness to which it is scarcely possible to do justice in a necessarily brief notice.” 








Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE BOOK OF FLOWERS. 
By KATHARINE TYNAN and FRANCES MAITLAND. 


_ _Truth.— Will charm flower-lovers.... Of each flower the authors give a description, 
including the folk-names by which it has been known, the legends connected with it, the 
virtues attributed to it, and quotations of poetry or prose about it.” 


THIN PAPER EDITION OF 


HENRY SETON MERRIMAN’S NOVELS. 


IN 14 VOLUMES. 
With an Introduction in the First Volume by E. F. S. and S. G. T. 


In clear type and handy size. Feap. 8vo, gilt top. Each vol. 2s. net in cloth, or 3s. net 
in leather ; or the 14 vols. in gold-lettered case, 31s. 6d. in cloth, or 50s. in leather. 
Oxford Chronicle.—‘* Type and poe are of conspicuous excellence, and the binding— 
especially that in leather—is remarkably tasteful.” 


Ask your Bookseller to show you the Volumes, or write for Prospectuses. 


THE WATERLOO LIBRARV. 


CROWN 8vo, 3s. 6d. each VOLUME. 
THE BRASS BOTTLE. By F. Anstey. With a Frontispiece. 


} Spectator.—‘* Mr. Anstey has once more shown himself to be an artist and a humourist 

| of uncommon and enviable merit.” 

NOTES AND JOTTINGS FROM ANIMAL LIFE. By Frank 
BUCKLAND. 


Guardian.—‘‘ A book brimful of anecdote and animal adventures—delightful reading 
for all times and places.” 


THE CRUISE OF THE “CACHALOT.” 

With 8 Full-Page Illustrations and a Chart. 
Times.—‘* A book which cannot but fascinate all lovers of the sea.” 

THE LOG OF A SEA WAIF: being the Recollections of the First 
Four Years of my Sea Life. By FRANK T. BULLEN, F.R.G.S. With 8 Full-Page 
Illustrations by ARTHUR TWIDLE. 

Times.—“ Full of thrilling adventure, admirably told.” 

ADAM GRIGSON. By Mrs. Henry bE LA PASTURE. 

Graphic.—“* We have no hesitation in placing ‘Adam Grigson’ among the very best 
novels not merely of the year, but of many years.” 

DEBORAH CF TOD'’S. By Mrs. Henry DE LA PASTURE. 


Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ A really clever and interesting book.” 


PETER’S MOTHER. By Mrs. Henry DE LA PastvURe. 
Times.—“ A delightful book....There is a fragrance about it very like the fragrance of 
a Devon meadow.” 


| JESS. By H. River Hagearp. 








By Frank T. BULLEN. 





With 12 Full-Page Illustrations. 
Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ The story is a capital one, and the interest never flags for a 
moment.” 
| THE GAMEKEEPER AT HOME: or, Sketches of Natural History 
and Rural Life. By RICHARD JEFFERIES. With Illustrations. 
Saturday Review.—‘‘ Delightful sketches. The lover of the country can hardly fail to 
| be fascinated wherever he may happen to open the pages.” 
THE AMATEUR POACHER. By Ricuarp JEFFERIES. 


Graphic.—‘“‘ We have rarely met with a book in which so much that is entertaining is 
| combined with matter of real practical worth.” 








London: SMITH, ELDER & 
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Co. 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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